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HOUSE, EVENING, AND STREET TOILETTES.—JSee Pace 710.) 
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CLOSED GENTIANS. | 
By CHARLES STUART PRATT | 
\ TITHIN the hush and dusk of distant bills 
Surprised we once a wondrous azure throng— 
While one lone thrush sung ont a silver song 
Above the tinkling chords of rhythmic rills | 
wv there, in woods where mid-day dew distiis, 
rirough leng blue days and purple nights as long, 
The lover-leaves, with forces subtle, strong, 
Brought forth the cloistered bloom the biue fire fills. 


0 virgin flower, unblossomed, mystic bloom! 
The rapture of no bee hath reached thine heart; 
No wilding thing within hath won the way; 
A vecret-holder, from thy woodland gloom, 
bat dear day's secret thou wilt not impart, 
Through sapphire life or death of ashen gray. | 








House, Evening, and Street Toilettes. | 
See illustration on front page. 

NIG. 1 —This graceful house dress is made of 
] China crape of coleus red, tone upon tone, 
trimmed with white guipure in Vandyeck pattern. 
The round skirt has deep pleats on the left side, 


with short scarf ends at the top, while the right 


side has jong drapery trimmed up the front with 
the guipure, and extending round the back to 
meet the short drapery on the left. The corsage 
has short points in front and back, and is shirred 
on the shoulders, then drawn down to the waist 
under the half-girdle of silk; the collar and plas- 
Painted silk fan. 
stockings and bronze shoes, 

Fig. 2.—This full-dress toilette is of rose pink 


faille over white lace, or else embroidered tulle 


tron are of guipure. Red silk 





or lisse, trimmed with long tabs of pink moiré 
The skirt is of scalloped piece lace, or of tulle, 
with a flounce of lace at the foot, and this need 
not cross the back, as it is seen only in front aud 
on the sides. The back breadths of the skirt 
hang straight in redingote fashion, falling in deep 
The cor- 
is heart shaped and low, yet not very low, 
d is made of lace on the left side, with faille 
opening on the lace on the right side; the back 


pleats from the edge of the corsage. 








al 


is of the faille, and is in a short point to match 
the front. Short lace sleeves Moiré ribbon 
bows, bias bands, and -rosettes trim the waist 
Pink stockings and 
Long Suéde gloves. 


Rose aigrette in the hair. 
slippers. Pearl necklace. 

Fig. 3.—This visiting toilette has a Directoire 
redingote of Gobelin blue cloth opening over a 

vn-colored skirt of cloth braided with blue 
The silk foundation skirt is covered up the front 
abd sides with the fawn cloth, but the back is 
merely of the silk. The fronts of the redingote 
open in jacket shape, with double revers at the 
top on a vest, over which is set a plastron of the 
tuwn-colored cloth, and a double front with point 
ed girdle of the blue cloth. The back forms are 
continuous, and have pleats added in the seams 
below the waist The high collar is braided. 
Tie sleeves are indented to show deep fawn-col- 
ored cuffs. 
ostrich plumes resting flat on the brim in the 
hew style 


The hat is of fawn-colored felt, with 





Suéde gloves and black shoes 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuivusrraten Weekty ror Boys anp Gieis 


VOLUME X. WILL BEGIN WITH THE ISSUE 
OF NOVEMBER 6, 1888, 


The number Sor Octoher 9th is full of good 
Sopnie Swerr felis about © The Trouble 
at Roaring Brook Camp,” and Cuanixes Lepyarp 
Noxton has a yarn called * Captain Frank of 
the * Pacificator,’” 5 


stories 


Dora Reap GoovaLe contri- 
butes a little slorvry entitled “ Siolen Sweets 

“ Chrystal. Jack. & hk Big 
oy Kirk Munror, comes to a happy conclusion, and 
the young hero of “Unele Peter's Trust” leaves 
home and friends to take part in the war of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

In addition to these stories there is a poem by 
the late G. T. LaniGan, and a song entitled “ Pat- 
rick He nry Magee,’ with an illustration by JESSIE 
McDexsorr. 


The pretty story of 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEKAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youne Prope 
will be sent on application, 
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An Jilustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous. 
ly with this number of Harper's Bazar. 





Our next number will contain a PATYTERN-SHKE? 
SUPPLEMENT. with numerous and varied patterns, 
il/ustnations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ “AUTUMN 
and Wiyrer Toiwerres; Jackets, Wraps, and 
Long Croaks; Casumere and Back Sick Cos- 
rumES; Girus’ Frocks and CLoaks; Neck - Wear, 
Hand Baga, ete., ete. ; together with choice literary 
and artiste attractions, 





AUTUMN WEAR. 
J\0 the philosophic observer who inquires 
4 into the why and wherefore of things 
there is always some good reason in what 
appear to be the caprices of fashion, Thus, 
for instance, he will see the cold of winter, | 
and not the notion of the milliner, compel- | 
\ 





ling thick stuffs and heavy furs. and the 


heats of summer wakiug the thiu and di- 
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aphanous fabric equally the master or mis- 
tress of the situation. 

In spring; when “ proud pied April, dress- 
ed in all his trim, doth put a spirit of pride 
in everything,” we turn to the light sweet 
colors of hope by a sort of intuitive natural 
selection in our desire aud necessity of being 
in sympathy with the fresh bud and open- 
ing blossom in our own external appear- 





ance; pale pink, sky blue, apple green, deli- 
cate primrose-color, sea gray, the soft bright | 
cherry tints—these hues belong to the spring- 
time as by nature; and ip the autumn, when 
October gives us the hint aud strikes the 
key-note of color in every sea-blown mea- 
dow, on every upland pasture, in every forest | 
depth and city park, then the gay searlets 
and deep yellows and gorgeous dashes of 


orange come in and oblige us to recognize 
their worth. 

It is not, then, because fashion dictates it | 
that we incline to wear these colors, but be- 
cause fashion dictates what is consonant 
with our own feelings, which is to brighten 
our toilettes, in the first place, so as to be 
in keeping with the spirit of the clear au- 
tumnal weather, the intense blue of the 
sky, the yellow of the noonday sunshine, 
the crimson and orange and purple of the 
forests, and in the second place to keep up 





the general level of cheerfulvess to the eye 
as the year declines; for there comes to us 
at that time a subtle warning of the sad and 
dull close of the year, when bare boughs 


and leaden skies are to oppress us, and, like 
the good old lady who always put on her 
fine gown, her best behavior, and brightest 
cap ribbous on a rainy day, we don our | 
cheeriest, in order to make the time in some 
way better than it would be if all moving 
figures were sodden gray as well as the 
landscape. 


There is a power for good in a spot of red 
to the view, as TURNER knew, and every 
other painter knows as well; a sense of 
content and comfort goes with the warm | 
color, a reminder that all the cheer has not 
died away from the earth with the ascen- 
dency of the gray and the brown and the | 


dead white; and there are even sensitive | 
temperaments that feel as if the sun were 
shining in a room hung with yellow dra- 
peries, bo matter how dreary the outside 
weather be, and who can all but warm them- 
selves over a good blaze of crimson any- 


where. Others there are to\whom—as the 


blind man is said to have declared red to be 
like the sound of a trumpet—red speaks 
with a voice of command ; it rouses all their 
energies, makes their hearts beat, and causes 


them to feel twice alive; and that is cer- 


tainly something very desirable when the 
fall weather comes, depressing vital force 
and all emotion: a fact, by-the-way, among 
the correspondences of nature is that the 
greatest quantity of heat lies in the red 
rays of the spectrum. 


We see, then, that instead of caprice, it 
is on a fixed principle that fashion ordains 
bright tints for autumn wear. Nature, too, 
having, as we said before, given the key- 
note of color then in the scarlet maple, the 
purple ash, the golden beech and elm, the 
crimson oak, and ail the multitudinous 
freaks of the turning sumach boughs, of wild 
blackberry aud poisou-ivy vines, and of the 
freckled, spotted leaves of one wild growth 
and another, it would have to be a stupid 
designer that failed to take the suggestion 
and turn it to account even in so appareut- 
ly frivolous a matter as the construction 
of a woman’s toilette. 


Yet perhaps a wo- 
man’s toilette is not altogether so trivial a 
thing as it may seem, on the whole. That 
it has influenced the fate of nations and 
moved thrones and dynasties goes without 


saying, as that is seen and known in the 
facts of history, in the rose and azure colors 
worn by a Pompadour, in the splendor of 
the Italian silks and stuffs and jewels worn 
by the Medicean women. 


And thus by use 
of the varying brightness of the rainbow in 
the fall adornments of their dress, in such 
wise as would be out of taste at any other 
season of the year, the toilette of women is | 
not so frivolous that it does not help to keep 
up the spirits of those about, and to make 
people feel less keenly the departure of the 
life-giving, force-sustaining sun, just, too, as 
the great tire of color which nature has lit | 
along the country-side gives a flicker and 
goes out, leaving only barrenness aud gray- | 
ness like ashes. 

It is perbaps, then, the duty of all of us | 
to make our toilettes conform, in the dull, 
dark days before the suows come with a 


brightness of their own, to what is so evi- | 
dently the indication given by outside na- | 
ture and inner emotion, and, like the good | 
old Jady with her bright cap ribbons, en- 
deavor to make life gayer about us, no mat- 
ter what the elements are doing; for glad- 


£> 


ness always expresses itself with cheerful 
hues, and all human nature agrees with the 


song which runs: 





“Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and suuny weather: 
Ab me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. ” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE INVASIONS OF WOMEN. 


f bem is something very curious about the 

unobserved way in which women are invad- 
ing the work of men, and silently transforming 
some aspects of society. Take, for instance, the 
matter of music in our rural communities. In the 
little hill village where I am just now writing there 
is still preserved the venerable double-bass which 
did duty in the orchestra of the Congregation- 
al church forty years ago. At that time it was 
a common thing for the older men to practise on 
stringed instruments in order to take part in this 
orchestral performance. They met several times 
a week to rehearse, and the result was a great 
deal of social intercourse and elementary instruc- 
tion, even if not always followed by perfect har- 
mony in the performance. I can myself recall 
such orchestras in the towns around Boston, 
where the village blacksmith played the violon- 
cello, and the village doctor the flute. The gen- 
eral introduction of the organ changed all that. 
The orchestra of men vanished, being replaced 
usually by a single young woman. In the same 
way the stringed instruments disappeared from 
the farm-houses; the fiddle and the bow were 
literally hung up; the piano and the reed organ 
appeared instead, Now, in the country town 
where I write, it is doubtful if there is a man 
under forty who can play a note on any stringed 
instrument, and all the old musical rehearsals 
have disappeared. The same change has mean- | 
while been going on in England, and readers of | 
Thomas Hardy’s novels will remember the racy 
description of his Dorsetshire peasants in Under | 
the Greenwood T'ree, when a young woman takes 
her place one Sunday at the church organ, and | 
all the twanging instruments of the choir are at | 
once remanded into disuse 

Many critics of our public schools, with Presi 
dent Eliot at their head, have expressed solicitude 








about the similar changes which have so exten- 
Sively substituted women for men as teachers, 
These anxieties seem. to me la 





sly a borrowing | 
of trouble, because they are all based on the 
assumption that women remain a much shorter | 
time than men in the profession of teaching, while 
there has never been any careful presentation of 
statistics to prove that there is such difference. 
Local statistics, taken at several times, have rath- 
er tended to show that ambition or changeable- 
ness depletes the ranks of male teachers quite as 
much as matrimony encroaches on the ranks of 
women, N 


Not to dwell, however, on this, there is 


of late visible another way in which women are 
taking up the duties hitherto done by men, this 
being, namely, in the work of sanitary reform. 
When women first entered the medical profession, 
more was hardly expected of them than that they 
should do their share—and a humble one—in 
caring for invalids of their own sex and for 
young children. That they should actively con- 
cern themselves in regard to the prevention of 
disease was hardly contemplated; and yet they 
are very distinctly and most appropriately taking 
this matter in hand. The little manuals of Miss 
Marion Talbot and her associates of the Boston 
Institute of Technology are among the most valu- | 
able contributions yet published to the work of | 
practical sanitation. The investigations and re- 

ports of the Society of Collegiate Alumne are 

taking the same direction. 


At the last session | 
of the American Social Science Association the | 
only papers in the Health Department which bore 
directly upon health were by women—Dr. Eliza- | 
beth Stowe Brown, of New York, and Dr. Lucy | 
M. Hall, of Brooklyn, New York. The first read | 
a carefully prepared paper on the occupations 
and health of working-women, and the second 
on sanitary conditions in country houses. The 
latter afforded such an especial illustration of the | 
way in which women are now taking up these | 


subjects that it is worth more detailed reference. 

The assertion has become almost a common- 
place that woman is the natural guardian of the 
home. The more she is prohibited from all ex- 
ternal spheres, the more she is recognized in her 
aspect of home-keeper. If, then, she is responsi- 
bie for the home, she should look at it in all its 
aspects. The husband usually spends there but 
a few hours of his waking day, while the wife 
spends but a few hours away from it. It is she, 
therefore, who should study the material side of 
the home, and all the constant changes brought 
to it by the changing customs of society and by 
new mechanical appliances. It is therefore quite 
proper that it should be a woman who, like Dr. 
Lucy Hall, has spent a large part of the summer 
vacation in inspecting the farm-louses of the New 
England, the Middle, and the Western States with 
reference to their sanitary condition. What she 
has done is only a beginning, for she examined 
only sixty-five farm-houses in all; but she tried 
to select what might be regarded as ordinary 
and typical in each region, and she carefully tabu- 
lated her results. More than half these houses, 
she reports, are built on wet clay soils; most of 
the cellars are darop or wet; and more than half 
(fifty-five per cent.) are too closely shaded and 
the sunlight excluded. In New England and 
the Middle States the sleeping-rooms are almost | 
wholly on the first floor, and this is very largely 
the case in the Western States also. In New 
England barns and stables averaged not more 
than fifty feet from the house, in the cases ex- 
amined. In seventy-seven per cent. of the New 
England farm-houses examined the slops were 
thrown from the back door; and this also in 
forty per cent. of those of the Middle States. It 
is to be remembered—though Lam not sure that 
Dr. Hail spoke of this—that many of the New 
England farm-houses examined may very proba- 
bly have been on hill-sides, where whatever was 
thrown from the door may have been deposited 
further from the house than if the same thing 
had been done on a level surface. There is a 
perilous temptation in a declivity. At any rate, 

















ninety-three per ceut, of the New England farin- 


houses had furnished cases of lung disease and 
diphtheria, and fifty-five per cent. of typhoid fever. 
No one can say what proportion of this illness 
could have been averted by better sanitary con- 
ditions, but it is certain that a part of it could; 
and the person who has the best opportunity to 
consider it closely is the mistress of the home. 

I knew a case in a western town where there 
were repeated cases of fever in a house. Phy- 
sician, health officers, and plumbers had all made 
careful examination, and could find nothing to 
explain the source of the trouble. At last the 
mistress of the house, driven to despair, carried 
a jantern down into the cellar, resolving to ex- 
amine for herself every square inch of the wall, 
and satisfy herself that all was right. After a 
long unavailing search she came upon a very few 
drops of foul water oozing between two bricks. 
Causing the wall to be opened at that point, she 
found a broken pipe which the plumbers had 
failed to detect, and which was enough to ac- 
count for everything. This being repaired, the 
fever disappeared, and the health of the family 
was restored by the energy and thoroughness of 


a mother. 1. 4. o 








COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ:. 


i pyre annual dinners of the alumni of our best- 

known colleges are duly reported in the daily 
papers ; the speeches on such festive occasions, 
made by ‘distinguished sons” of Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, are generally read, and are 
expected to give some account of the good work 
being done in the community by these picked 
men and their less prominent but equally well- 
trained comrades. 

Making allowance for a useful pride in one’s 
alma mater, these after-dinner speeches are an 
excellent measure of educated public opinion, and 
of the position attained by thoughtful men on 
certain problems of the day; naturally, therefore, 
they are read by intelligent people, many of whom 
have neither child nor friend’s child at college; 
but we doubt very much whether this same im- 
personal, inconsequent reading public know that 
there is an association of college-bred women, 
who, with members too seattered and purses too 
lean for annual dinners, have yet quietly banded 
themselves together for the purpose of furthering 
* practical educational work,” and of studving, out 
of college, subjects bearing specially on women 
and their duties as members of a great social or- 
ganization, 

That all women ought to hear of this trained 
band of students for the public weal is, we think, 
proved by a glance at the last (1888) report of 
the “ Association of Collegiate Alumnw,” the ker- 
uel of which this paper proposes to lay before 
the readers of the Bazar: they must judge if the 
nut is worth cracking. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumna in this 
year of grace 1888 consists of 648 members of 
the fourteen colleges whose graduates are eligible 
for membership. They are: Boston University, 
Cornell University, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, Northwestern 
University, Oberlin College, Smith College, Syra- 
cuse University, Vassar College, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wesleyan University, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its principal officers for this year are: Pre- 
sident, Mrs. Helen H. Backus, Vassar College; 
First Vice-President, Miss Vida D. Seudder, Smith 
College ; Secretary, Miss Marion D. Talbot, Boston 
University. For convenience, five branch asso- 
ciations have been formed in the several sections 
of the country, having head-quarters respectively 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
aud Berkeley, California. A sixth organization, 
“The Western Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne,” was formed in 1883, with head-quarters at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and has so far maintained 
its separate existence ; but both societies have ap- 
pointed committees to confer with one another 
with a view to union, the object of both being to 
secure unity of action among college-bred women. 
Quarterly meetings of members of the general 
association and of the branches are held in dif- 
ferent cities, as arranged beforehand, when papers 








are read, and the questions raised by them dis- 
cussed, Their valuable work a few years ago in 
collecting health statistics from college graduates, 
which was incorporated in the sixteenth report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
showed the intention of the association to apply 
the special knowledge of its members to the study 
of social and domestic problems. This beginning 
was accepted as a hopeful omen for the future, 
and the trend since of their work is the best 
refutation of a common accusation, that the high- 
er education of women tends to divert the thoughts 
of women from home life and womanly interests. 
That during 1887 four out of the five branches 
took up, under club or class organization, with 
competent professional direction, the study of po- 
litical or social science in some form is an en- 
couraging sign of the times. The following were 
among the questions considered last year in the 
prepared papers, which gave the result of previous 
special study or personal experience: ‘“ The Need 
and Opportunity for College-trained Women in 
Philanthropic Work,” “ The Necessity of Theo- 
retical Preparation for Effective Philanthropic 
Work,” “The Effects of the Amusements and 
Occupations of Girls on their School Life,” “ Sani- 
tary Work for Women in their Homes,” ‘ Agri- 
culture as an Occupation for Women,” * Techni- 
cal Education,” * Dress Reform,” Co-operation,” 
“Physical Education in the Public Schools’— 
showing the necessity of an attempt to effect an 
improvement in the physical lLealth of school- 
girls. 

An important department of the association is 
its Bureau of Collegiate Information, at the ser- 
vice of all honest applicants. During 1887 it re- 


ceived several applications for information about 
the cottage system of college dormitories, post- 
graduate study, the work of alumue study, finan- 
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cial aid to poor students, occupations for women 
other than teaching, and six requests for general 
information to be used in the public discussion of 
“ Higher Education for Women.” One of these 
queries came from the editor of a magazine in 
Copenhagen, on the subject of college education 
for women in America, and another was for mat- 
ter to be incorporated in an article under prepara- 
tion for the American edition of the Zneyclopedia 
Britannica. 

This bureau of the association is anxious to 
collect all positive data in regard to the higher 
education of women, of which there has been 
gathered so far but » meagre amount; although 
“a vast magazine list of articles exists,. this 
literature is chiefly argumentative, and except in 
the last chapter of Twing’s American Colleges, 
there is no concise, complete statement of facts 
relating to the higher education,” This is a mat 
ter in which every educated, thoughtful woman, 
college graduate, home-trained or untrained, 
can help. Special stress must be laid on the 
value of all facts, favorable or otherwise, being 
known, that show the struggles, needs, present 
condition, and future aims of what is broadly 
called the movement for the higher education of 
women; nothing but the wide-spread publicity 
of the whole truth can further its healthy growth, 
and hinder the unwise development of tenden- 
cies which are sometimes called “ dangerous.” 

Most women not directly engaged in this work 
would surely be surprised to know what a small 
sum in the aggregate women have given to fur- 
ther the higher education and training of their 
own sex—an education and training sure to come 
back to them a hundredfold in the influence of 
good, capable women as_ teachers, physicians, 
helpers, friends of themselves and their chil- 
dren, and of less their 
children. Hardly a month passes that the press 
does not the gift or legacy of 
wealthy woman for missions, theological schools, 
or educational institutions for the benefit of young 
mens 


fortunate women and 


record some 


but gifts from a similar source for further- 
ance of the advanced or professional education 
of women are few and far between. It is not so 
much a matter of means as of interest and know 
ledge. Women of means in our large cities do 
not hesitate to spend thousands of dollars on 
their establishments and entertainments ; vet these 
same women turn a de af ear and a cold heart to 
any appeal for their interest, influence, or finan 
cial aid to the plans which thoughtful men and 
women are trying to work out for the education 
of intel] 
many lines of study shows consciéntious effort 
and able achievement 

We understand that any woman subscribing 
annually in a small amount to the funds of the 





ent women, whose pioneer work ny 


association can receive copies of its publications, 
and so keep abreast of the work accomplished, 
as well as in sympathy with its high aims 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BASQUES OF NEW DRESSES. 


Jy ringer arse ps the faneyv for 


redin- 

gotes and round waists, basques are not 
abandoned, but are more simply shaped in the 
back than formerly, 


oratelv trimmed. 


while the front is most elab 
One of the simplest fashions is 
that of putting a sash of silk eight inches wide 
when doubled across the ends of the frout of the 
basque, and letting it fall nearly to the foot of 
the skirt; above this are a vest and revers; the 
back is then rounded or pointed, with the skirt 
Youthful and dressy 
basques have the short Eton jacket fronts cut 
off squarely at the waist line, with the edges 
turned back in revers that begin in a point at the 
waist, and gradually widen to three or four inches 
at the top, turning over there almost broad enough 


sewed above its edges. 


The vest inside this 
may be of contrasting cloth or eross-striped silk 


to touch the armhole seams, 


or velvet, lying perfectly flat, or it may be double- 
breasted and smooth, or else it may 


ve verv full, 
and crossed from the top, leaving a V-shaped 
space to be filled by a plastron or chemisette and 
standing collar. The back may be plainiv curved 
below the waist line, with the back breadths of 
the skirt hooked upon it, or it may be cut in 
points at the side that hang with tasselled ends 
or are merely bordered with gimp, or else the 
middle forms end in two soft leaf points longer 
than the pointed ends of the side forms. It is 
not now thought necessary to add full postilion 
pleats in the habit-back shape, as there is a pref- 
erence for having the breadths appear to be con- 
tinuous, or at least not much widened below the 
waist line. The short wide Directoire revers con- 
tined to the upper part of the front of the waist 
are seen on basques precisely as they are on the 
long redingotes, and the broad Empire belt re 
mains in favor, 





FULL SLEEVES, 


New sleeves are made full in many different 
ways, giving at last a change from the slim coat 
sleeves, for even the latter are made wider than 
formerly, and in some cases they drop down from 
the top in a cross fold separate from the lining, 
and are sewed very full in a point in the top of 
the armhole. Even cloth sleeves are full from 
armhole to half-way below the elbow, where 
they are gathered over an inner sleeve of cloth 
of contrasting color, which is made closer fitting, 
though not tight, as, when finished with its turned- 
back cuff (also of cloth), it is large enough for 
the hand to pass through. Sometimes the cloth 
is shirred in a point at the armhole, and a band of 
galloon forms a cap, or jockey, as French mo- 
distes say, around the armhole, and a similar band 
conceals the seam which joins the full part to the 
deep cuff. Velvet or plush sleeves are also full, 
with a deep cuff covered with passementerie. 
In some coat sleeves fulness is added by length- 
ening and widening the upper end, and folding it 
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sarelessly around the armhole in thick irregular 
folds, Some new deep cuffs flare outward like 
gauntlets, and extend in two or three points 
above the end of the full sleeves. 


SLENDER SKIRTS. 


The fronts of new dress skirta are perfeetly 
flat, and fulness over the hips is seldom seen, Two 
long tabs of the material of the basque now fall 
flat down the fronts of dress skirts, showing the 
petticoat between them and beyond them on each 
For instance, a lower skirt of striped bro- 
caded silk made with perfectly plain front and 
side breadths has two tabs of the plain faille of 
the basque, interlined thiekly and lined with the 
faille, then trimmed with one or two rows of 
passementerie, hanging from belt to foot, attach- 
ed only at the belt. Other fronts have the full 
yet flat Direetoire sash, a breadth of brocaded 
silk, with a border near each selvage for their 
only trimming; this sash 1s sewed in widely on 
the right side of the corsage, gathered or pleated 
narrowly at the waist line, and falls thence 
straight to the foot in front. There are also 
many straight square tabliers full and slightly 
caught up at the top, but these leave in relief the 
flat side breadths, which may be of contrasting 
color, and are often plain at the foot, while oth 
ers are trimmed there with fringe or with a box- 
pleated ruche, The backs of skirts add to the 
slender effect by their drapery being in long 


side. 





straight lines unbroken by any tucked-up length 
in the side seams. Three, and sometimes four, 
breadths of silk form the back of the skirt, with 
the fulness massed in a narrow space, and often 
held in shelving pleats that extend far out be- 
yond the edge of the basque on which they are 
mounted, The number of steels used depends 
on the fabrie, as the very soft stuffs are made up 





over two steels with a slight cushion pad, while 
stiff fabrics require but one steel, All steels are 
shorter and more flexible, and are loosely tied to 
form small curves. 


THE NEW GREEN WITH WHITE. 


A new pale grayish greet called reed freeh Coll 
bines tastefully with white, and is seen in new 
materials and dressy toilettes for the house for 
the commie winter. A hight yreen chuddah gow 
in Empire stvle has the sides of the skirt of green 
faille,on which are wide bands of white cro- 
cheted ginop, while the fronts are flat sash ends 
of the chuddah, finished with white silk fringe 
The high Empire 
waist has a pointed girdle, epaulettes, and collar 
of the white galloon. Pale n plush is used 
for a Russian dinner dress over a petticoat of 


that has a crocheted heading. 





white matelassé silk perfectly plain, and show- 
ing in front and on the sides between two long 
flat tabs of the green 
white netted fringe. 


plush that are edged with 
Ladies’ cloth in this new 
green shade is made up with a Directoire jacket 
front opening over a full lapped vest of grayish 
white cloth that is trimmed with cashmere-color- 
the light cloth hangs straight and 
full down the front of the skirt in a tablier that 


ed galloon: 


is very slightly caught up on each side at the 
top, and has the foot slit up at intervals to form 
fringe, and each straud ts finished with a silken 


Spike, 
3 ~ 


HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES, 


Worth uses the new-old brocades for redin 
votes of black dresses, with plain biack peau de 
svie for the pleated front (and sometimes the 
back) of the lower skirt. 
with 
black velvet, the brocade forming the back of 
the basque and a V in front, while black velvet 


In other cases black 


brocade scroll designs is combined with 


is sewed in the under-arm seams just at the arm- 
holes, and tapered to a point at the waist. The 
sleeves ure of velvet. Jet ornaments in the shape 
of a large flower, such as a fuchsia, or else like 
a bow-knot with slender ends, are set on the 
shoulders or down the front and on the sleeves, 
while a half-girdle of jet is at the point of the 
waist. The brocaded skirt is in straight pleats 
behind and in diagonal pleats in front, where it 
is lifted on the lett side 
coat, Which also reappears in the middle of the 
back. 


to show a velvet petti- 


Black India cashmere with colored palm 
leaves wrought in the border is elegantly made 
up with rosewood-coloved silk, the silk in fine 
hand-run tucks forming the right half of the 
front of the waist, while the left is of the black 
wool, bordered, crossing to the right side of the 
and finished on the waist line with silk 
fringe tied in the wool. The border edges the 
woo! drapery, and is also set along the foot of 
the silk skirt, which shows im fine tueks at the 


waist, 


top in spaces between the drapery The neck 
has rosewood-colored folds of silk muslin form- 
ing a collar, and also a pleated jabot in front, 
Simpler yet elegant black dresses are of the 
striped wools with woven zi 





zag stripes made in 
long straight redingotes over plain skirts of faille 
or of armure. Revers of the silk are on the 
front of the waist, with some trimmings of black 
cord passementerie. Sometimes green silk is 
used instead of black for the skirt, or else the 
new purplish red called seadieuse, or the softer 
tone of rosewood. A good illustration of a red- 
ingote dress is found in Bazar No. 38, and also 
on page 665 of Bazar No, 40, Vol. XXI. 








NEW WEDDING GOWNS. 

A novelty for wedding dresses is armure silk 
or the finely dotted royale, trimmed with wide 
galloon of silver and pearls. The designs are in 
Empire style, but instead of a single very broad 
sash, two rows of galloon are passed around the 
figure, making a double belt. The waist of the 
gown is full, high in the neck, and round, being 
shirred around the neck just below the high col- 
lar and around the waist line; one belt passes 
around the bust just below the armholes, and 
the other defines the narrowest taper of the 
waist. The standing collar is merely a band of 
the galloon, and the jong sleeves are close from 











the wrists up to the elbow, with two full puffs 
around the upper arm separated by bands of gal- 
loon. The full skirt has a long train, and is 
shirred slightly at the top next the galloon belt 
It is bordered all around with galloon, and is laid 
in a double box pleat somewhat in funnel shape 
down the right side, and is held there by a long 
garland of orange blossoms, The tulle veil is 
held on by a spray of blossoms, the gloves ave 
plain, that is, without wrinkles at the wrists, and 
the youthful bride wears no jewels but her rings. 
Another armure silk gown has a round waist, 
fitted quite plain, and worn with a deep pleated 
turned-over collar and cuffs of white lisse seal 
loped and edged with marguerites; knife pleats 
of the lisse lie flat down the front of the cors 
For bridemaids are Directoire coats of white bro 
cade with short wide revers, and vests embroid 
ered with colored silks, and a large cravat of 
white silk muslin with embroidered ends. These 
are worn with short or demi-trained skirts of 
white net or of lace, or else of silk muslin in a 

cordion pleats. The Directoire slippers are of 
white satin with large mother-of-pearl buckles, 
and the gloves are of white undressed kad. 





FOR SOUTHERN CLIMATES. 


Southern readers of the Bazar who find cloth 
gowns too warm for their mild winter weather 
should use the lighter camels’-hair, drap d’éte, 
and cashmeres that are now imported in all the 
dull cloth colors, and make them up as redingotes, 
polonaises, or basques, with drapery combined 
with faille, with armure, or with matelassé silk. 
Watered silks and moiré have been worn so long 
that it is a risk to buy them this season, though 
those left over from last year uve still used. The 
new brocaded silks that copy antique designs are 
soft and of light weight, not too heavy for South- 
ern climates, and are made up in the popular 
redingotes, with plain faille or armure for the 
lower skirt, or else this combination is reversed, 
a vich brocade of scrolls or leaves or striped pat- 

id 

j 


sides of the skirt, while faille ov armure of a plain 


tern being used for the extremely plain front ¢ 





color is employed for the basque, for the three 
straight full breadths that cover the back of tle 
skirt, and for the sash ends or the two flat tabs 
that hang down the front upon the brocaded skirt. 

For thin light woollen gowns for evening and 
smail dinners camels’-hair and chuddah will be 
used in the pale Russian green shades, the soft dull 
rose, and old-blue, also cream white, made in Em 
pire style, with a short full skirt shirred around 
the hips, and a full high bodice, with wide sash 
of soft silk bordered and figured with gold bro 
cade, finished at the ends with tied silk fringe 

House waists of surah or of China silk are 
heavy enough for Southerners to wear all winter, 
and are now made of exceedingly fine tucks, run 
by hand, coveriug the whole front and back, or 
else in deep yoke shape pointed to the waist line. 
A pretty design for these is given in the tucked 
blouse illustrated on page 640 of Bazar No. 39 
This dainty waist, made of veiling or ¢ 


or surah, in any of the stvlish colors, or in black 
or white, can be worn with lace or silk skirts; 
bright red surah, or one of the pale yellow India 
silks, or of the new reed greens, will be handsome 
with white camels’-hair skirts, or with black net 
ov lace skirts. There are also belted waists of 
lengthwise rows of black lace insertion alterna- 
ting with velvet ribbon that are tasteful and us 
ful. Some gilt or t for 
trimming black or red silk waists, and a belt of 
the galloon is added, 





shmere galloon is use 





The smocked waists wiil 
also continue in vogue, and are made of fine wools 
or of thin silks—pongee, surah, or India silk 
The lace boas, and those of ostrich feathers, 
lack, white, or in their natural grayish brown 
shades, will be more comfortable in the land where 
it is almost always summer than in Northern cli- 





nates, Where fur boas and capes are already worn, 


especially by the Anglomauiacs who now weat 





furs out of season, not beeause they need them, 
but beeause English women wear them. The 
small shoulder capes of seal or lamb skin and 
the flaring Direetoire collars are suitable for 


Southern winters, 
VARIETIES. 


English women are wearing plush house waists 
made slightly full and belted, like those made of 
surah, with the upper part of the waist turned 
over in a revers collar, and filled in with a silk 
plastrot . cvathered or tucked, and a standing col 
lar of the same; the plastron may be cream white, 
or of the color of the plush, or in contrast with 
it, as Suede with blue plash, pink with dark erim- 
son, or salmon Ww ith moss green plush. A cravat 
bow of silk muslin adds to the smart effect, and 
these gay waists are worn with skirts of silk, 
woollen, or lace to give variety to the wardrobe, 
and to brighten up any dark and quiet colored 
gown. 

Another practical fashion is that of taking out 
the crown of a straw toque and covering it with 
three lengthwise rows of ribbon, usually of satin 
or faille, of contrasting color to the velvet folds 
that already edge the brim of the toque of last 
season; each row of ribbon forms loops in front 
high enough for the trimming, and the toque is 
then suitable for autumn. 

Woollen linings for dress bodices are used by 
English modistes for winter gowns. They are of 
thin twilled wool that clings to the figure as per- 
fectly as silk or cotton linings, and are much 
warmer; they come in plain gray and brown 
shades, and with fine white stripes. 

Silk balmorals are made of plain or changeable 
silk, with pinked flounces around the foot, and 
also crossing the back breadths in rows from 
belt to foot. Some of these skirts are furnished 
with two cross steels, or else with a small pad 
bustle and a single steel, and many famous French 
modistes advise their use instead of putting steels 
in the foundation skirt of the gown. 

Evening cloaks of white matelassé silk cover 
the wearer froin throat to foot, and are trimmed 


! 








with cashmere passementcric of many colors, with 
much gold among them; they are worn with a 
long boa of white ostrich feathers, Scarlet mat- 
elassé with raised figures of black velvet upon it 
is made in full round long cloaks that envelop 
the wearer, and open over a straight close front 
of black plush striped with gold galloon, Black 
ostrich feather borders are the trimming 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, Consrasie, & Co.; James McCrenry & 
Co.; E. J. Denning & Co.; and Srers Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THOSE persons whose memory ¢ 





ries them 
back to the late civil war will read with interest 
of the recent. wedding of Miss Lucte J. HaLpine, 


of Washington, to Mr. Joun P. Faurs, of New 
York. CHankxies G. HaLpine, the father of th 
bride, was well known twenty tive years or so 


ago through his poems of the war, written « 
the pen name of Private Miles O'Reilly He 
was a Major-General of Volunteers, and d " 
1868 from an overdose of morphine, tak lu 
quiet a raging headache 

—Mr. JosepH PULITZER, the proprietor of t 
New York World, is abroad, suff 


ease of the eyes which those 


lng trom dis 
who are Dest in 
formed upon the subject believe will result in 
total blindness. Mr. TURNER, the business man- 


ager of the World, is also abroad, where he 

















is ull 
dergoing treatment for an accidental gunshot 
wound in the hand At last accounts the hand 
had been amputated, and the worst results were 
feared 
—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fisn gave a ball at her 
country seat in Westchester County, New York, 
which will long be remembered by all who at- 
tended it. The Fish mansion stands on the top 
ofan island hill in the Sound, and is approached 
by w causeway, The diive up the hill to tive 
house is through a grove which was hung th 
Chinese lanterns, while an enormous bontire ou 
the top of a high rock acted as a beacon light. 
The house, which is an old-fashioned one, wus 
decorated with the beautiful wild flowers that 
abound in Westchester ¢ Bunches of pur- 
ple aster, golden-rod, ar sunflowei ere 
backed by branches of n d sumach w la 
had been turned a gorgeous red by the early 
frost 
—Mr. Joun Drew, the “lea man’ 
Daly’s Theatre, who has just returned from Eng- 
land with the rest of the « mpany, being a Phil- 


adelphian, is a famous cricketer 
don, however, he lad littl 
tise that game, us the 


While in Lon- 
pportunity to prac- 
$s with whom } 

d were 






was moOst intimately 
players. These young men, who included among 
their number Epwin A. ABBEY, the artist, and 
the son of Minister PHELPs, an old Yale player, 
hired grounds, where they chased the nimble bail 
and knocked their fing 
in the week 

The fortune of Russeiy Saae is estimated at 
$60,000,000. ‘The old financier is over seventy 
years of age, married, and childless. He is in 
splendid health, and does not look his years. 
Although he has no children, Mr. SaGge has a 
large number of nieces and nephews, to whom he 
is generous with his money, though he spends 
very little on himself. It is said that $10,000 a 
We i} 


yase-ball 


rs out of shape three days 








Vear Will easily cover hls living expenses 
wo old people can ve very 
$10,000 a year Why sl 
th y don’t want to? 
—Miss ANNA DICKINSON has 1 
latform, which s 


comlortably on 
suld they spend more if 


elurued to the 
| » abandoned some years ago 
ior the stage, and then retired for a while into 
, 


rivate lift Miss DICKINSON hus vone into po 





ities, and is “‘stumping’’ the West in the inter 
ests and at the expense of the Republican party 
She still wears her hair short and parted on 
side; but for that her appearance is altogeth 
feminine, and she delights in fine clothes 
Chief-Justice FULLER and bis family hay 
arrived in Washington from Chicago. The‘ fan 


ily’ consists of his wife and four 
Mrs. FULLER is a handsome, active 
woman, with tine manners and old-fashioned 
ideas of hospitality Their house at the capital 
has twenty-five rooms, so that they will have 
ample place to entertain their guests 

—JOE JEPFERSON’S Winter home 


is on 


daughters 


energet 





in Louisiana 
a high hill crowned island covered with 
great forest trees, The plantation covers 2000 
ucres, Where the popular comed 
ind cattle. The house is along, rambling wh 
building, surrounded by ¢ hung in luxu 
riant vines. There Mr, JEFFERSON spends th 

or four months every winter His hard-wo 


itl ruises Oranges 


tiieries 


Ing days are over, but he loves lis profession too 
much to vive it up entire 
Henny G 


is said to be the oldest living railroad en 


Rawonrtn, of Augusta, Georg 


He is seventy-seven years of ave, and but for his 
fuiling eyesight could guide an engine to-day 
Mr. RawontH was the engineer of the * Best 


Friend,”’ the first lo 
and he has followed his business for 
years. When he first handled the throttle,twelve 
miles an hour was considered good time , wh 


omotive built in 


Americ 
hifty-o1 


nowadays no One is surprised at a run of sixty 
niles an hour. 

-Mrs. SALLY CRANDALL, who has kept the 
Watch Hill Light-house for twenty years, bas 
vot tired of her lonely vigil, and has resigned th 
position. For ten years she had her husband 
with her, but for ten more she has been alone, 
save for her family of children. Mrs. CRANDALL 
has discharged her duties faithfully, and there 
is never a night that her lamp is not trimmed 
and burning All visitors to New London and 
other places along the coast know the Wid 
CRANDALL, and many of them have 
her isolated home, with its little pat 
mowed grass, and haye admired the exquisite 
neatness of the place After twenty years Mrs 
CRANDALL hus found it lonesome, and wants to 
spend the rest of her duys with her relatives at 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

—General GARLAND, who has never used his 
country place, Hominy Hill, for anything more 
than a hunting-box, is now having land cleared 
and planted, and intends to farm the place in 
earnest. There are twelve hundred and more 
acres of land. The house is a double log cabin 
with a space between, which space is used as a 
dining-room in fine weather. The two ends are 
two large rooms. One of these is occupied by 
General GARLAND as his library and bedroom. 
The other is a guest-room. The house stands 
upou an elevation, and commands a wide view. 
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Fig. 1.—C.iuster or Azateas.—[See Figs 
8 and 10.] 








Fig. 4.—Cockie anp Bup.—[See Fig..12.] 


, Fig. 5.—Vioirrs.—|See Fig. 12 
Knitrep Beproom S.LipPer ] 
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Fig. 6.—Detat ov Carnations 
Fuut Size. 


Fig. 7.—Drrait or Carnations. ; 
Fun Size. ‘ 





Fig. 8.—SinGie AZALea For CiUus- Fig. 9.—Sinete Poppy ror Civs- 
ter Fig. 1.—[{See Fig. 10.] 


way 
hil A TER Kic, 2.—[See Fig. 11.] 
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: AUTUMN WALKING DRESSES. 
Fig. 10.—Detau. or Azauna 
Fuiy Size Fig 


| 
Fig. 11.—Deram or Poppy. i 
1—Pixexp Cuore Cosrvne. Fig. 2.—Srrirep anp Piaix Woot Costume. Fou. Size. | 
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Winter Bonnets and Trimmings. 


Two views of a dark green velvet bonnet are given in the illus- 
tration, The small capote frame has a coronet, front on which the 
velvet is laid smoothly at the sides and puffed at the top. The 
velvet is formed into close folds on the back of the crown, which 
are drawn up and project beyond the edge of the frame at the 
top. A band of pea green ribbon is stretched around the side. 
Several long loops of the ribbon and a fancy feather in green 
tints trim the front. The ribbon strings are knotted in two point- 
ed ends on the back. 

A black ahd red bonnet is shown at the right of the cut. The 
black velvet of which it is made is puffed at the top of the crown 
and forms a frill on the brim. A roll of red tulle under a jet net- 
work is inside the brim, and a similar roll surrounds the crown 
outside. A high bow of black and red striped ribbon, a red aigrette, 
and a black bird are the ornaments. 

Three aigrettes are also shown in the illustration, two of them 
of variously tinted and mounted fancy feathers, and the third con- 
sisting of a spray of skeleton leaves made of jet beads. 


Autumn Toilettes. 

Tue costume illustrated in Fig. 1 
is of castor brown cashmere and 
silk. The under-skirt, of which only 
a small margin is seen at the bottom, 
is of silk in shaded brown stripes. 
A long drapery of light brown cash- 
mere is hung on the front, with 
eurved folds drooping from the 
waist at the middle. The redingote 
of darker cashmere opens on a shirt 
front of striped silk, with Directoire 
revers faced with the lighter shade, 
and large buttons; the skirt of it 
hangs in two deep double box pleats 
to the bottom of the back. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of gray 
samel’s-hair serge. The long dra- 
pery which falls on the plain skirt 
is scalloped at the bottom of the 
front, the scallops bound with bias 
silk, and two bands similarly seallop- f k 
ed project from beneath the edge, SS 
The edge of the basque, the sleeves, 5 : 
and the shoulder cape, which forms | “Sys 
part of the prreaen have the same SS 
scalloped trimming. 


Autumn Walking Dresses. 
See illustrations on page 712. 

Tre costume illustrated in Fig. 1 
is of Suéde colored cloth, The skirt 
is hung in broad loose pleats on the 
front and sides. Above them hangs 
a short rounded apron drapery, full 
at the top, where it is sewed to the 
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Fig. 1.—CasuMmere anp Sink Costume. 

























WintTER Bonnets AND TRIMMINGS, 


skirt, and pinked in large notches at the lower 
edge, with two bands similarly pinked Set un- 
derneath. The back breadths are straight and 
full, pinked along the sides, and sewed to the 
bodice at the top. The bodice is short and 
round, with bretelles of velvet edged with a 
pinked band, and velvet collar and cuffs. 

In the costume Fig. 2 plain granite wool is 
combined with granite wool that is striped with 
blue. The plain wool is used for the skirt, 
which has a shirred panel on the right side. 
The striped drapery spreads apart on both sides 
of the panel, and is taken up on the left side. 
The short basque of striped wool has dark blue 
velvet plastron, collar, and cuffs, and striped 
revers, 

Knitted Bedroom Slipper. 
See illustration on page 712. 

Tuis slipper is knitted with gray and red dou- 
ble zephyr wool, the gray forming the body of 
the slipper, and the red a looped lining inside, 
with short dashes of color outside. Take a pair 
of suitable steel needles, and with the gray wool 
cast on 14 stitches for the toe. Knit the Ist 
row in plain knitting. 2d row.—Fasten on the 
red wool; slip the first stitch, then bring the 
red wool over it across the front, and between 
this first stitch and the next to the back; 
now purl 2 stitches with the gray; take a thick 
pencil or other round stick an inch in cireum- 
ference, put the red wool around it and between 
the stitch last knitted and the next to the front 
of the work, purl another gray stitch, then bring 
the red wool across it and between it and the 
next stitch to the back; repeat from *, and at 
the end of the row draw the pencil out of the 
red loops and fasten off the red wool. 3d row, 
—Purl with gray throughout. 4th row.—Plain 
knitting with gray. Repeat the Ist-4th rows 
16 more times; in the first 12 repetitions widen 
at the beginning and end of the Ist row; to 
widen, knit 1 and purl 1 out of the first stitch 
and the last; in the last 4 repetitions widen at 
the beginning and end of the lst and 3d rows 
of each pattern. There will be 54 stitches at 
the close of the 17th pattern; of these use the 
25 at each end for the sides of the slipper, which 
are knitted separately, and cast off the middle 
4. On the 25 stitches on each side knit 119 
rows in the same pattern; in the 2d, 4th, and 
6th widen at the edge adjoining the sole, so 
that there will be 28 stitches to knit the rest 
on. Crochet the ends together at the heel. 
Around the top crochet a row of scallops in 
red as follows; a single crochet between 2 ribs 
of the knitting, pass 3 ribs, 4 double crochet 
on the space between the last and the next, 
pass 3 ribs; repeat; close with a slip stitch on 
the first single. 2d row.—With gray, 4 double 
crochet on the single, a single crochet between 
the middle 2 of the next 4 double. Run a red 
crochet cord through the 1st row, to be tied on 
the instep. The slippers are completed by a 
pair of soles lined with scarlet lamb’s-wool, 
which are sold for the purpose at shoe- 
stores. 


Paper Flowers.—Figs. 1~12. 
See illustrations on page 712, 


Some general directions for making paper flowers have been 
given in previous articles in Nos. 6 and 87 of the current volume. 
In the accompanying illustrations models of five more flowers are 
given, with the working details. The cluster of azaleas shown in 
Fig. 1 is composed of pink and pinkish white blossoms, with buds 
and foliage. A single flower is shown in Fig. 8, and the full-sized 
detail in Fig. 10. Cut the paper in strips of the depth shown in 
Fig. 10, fold the strips, and scallop the top for the petals; crease 
the petals with the blade of a penknife; wind a cluster of stamens 
with wire, the end of which forms the stem of the flower; group 
the petals around them and wind with wire; then wind the calyx 
and stem with half-inch strips of moss green paper; fasten the 
end of the paper by bending up the wire of the stem. A cluster 
of scarlet poppies is shown in Fig. 2, a single flower and bud in 
Fig. 9, and the full-sized detail in Fig. 11. They can be made of 
a double layer of paper as shown 
in Fig. 9, or of single paper; the 
dark red ones are usually made of 
single heavy tissue-paper. The 
paper is folded and ribbed as 
shown in Fig, 11, and then mount- 
ed in the same manner as the 
azalea, except that a seed-ve ssel is 
added at the centre of the group of 
stamens. In Figs. 6 and 7 full- 
sized details are given of the car- 
nations in Fig. 3. Some are of a 
single color, others are parti-color- 
ed—red and white, pink and white, 
etc.; for the latter a double layer 
of paper is used, one of each col- 
or The paper is scalloped and 
notched at the edge as shown in 
Fig. 6, and wound and wired as 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7; the calyx 
is made of moss green paper cut in 
four notches as shown in Fig. 7. 
Buds are similarly made, but small- 
er, and with a higher calyx. Blue 
corn-flowers are constructed much 
in the same way as carnations, 
but are more deeply notched and 
less full Fig. 12 is the working 
detail for the cockle Fig. 4, and the 
violets Fig. 5. For the cockle the 
strip is cut a little deeper than that 
illustrated, and five scallops group- 
ed around a cluster of stamens 
form the five petals of the flower. 
Violets are much fuller, and rolled 
without stamens. As has been 
suggested, it is best always to have 
the natural flower before one to 
model after. 








Fig. 2.—Camer’s-aain Serce Costume. 
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A PENSION AGENT. 
By LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 
| oe LE MOSES BOSLEY put the jug of sor- 


ghum molasses and the hickory splint bas- 
ket, with its parcels containing side meat, brown 
sugar, and coffee, into the wagon, then sat down 
under the awning to “ argify politics with two or 
three udder colored gemmens and a po’ white 
man,” while his wife, Aunt Bettie, finished hei 
trading in the store 

“Kain’t you let me hab dis lawn no less ‘n 
five cents? ‘Pears like it’s pow’ful high, and I 
ain’t sho it will wash anyhow,” she said, chewing 
one corner of it to try the color. 

“Couldn't think of selling it for a cent less. 
It’s the most stylish piece we have in the store, 
and you'll never have such another chance to get 
a bargain. If you were not such a good custom- 
er I wouldn't think of letting you have it for less 
than seven cents. Why, it cost us six!” said the 
clerk, glibly. 

The gay-flowered fabrie did its own silent plead- 
ing in Aunt Bettie’s heart, and after some hesita- 
tion, to keep the clerk from thinking she was too 
anxious, she ordered ten yards cut off. Then fol- 
lowed a long wrangle over the price of a hat, a 
coarse white straw, made gorgeous with red and 
yellow roses and green ribbon. Patient persist- 
ence on her part conquered that time, and the 
perspiring and disgusted clerk came down from 
one dollar and a half to one twenty-five. Count- 
ing out the amount in dimes and nickels, Aunt 
Bettie notified Unele Moses that she was ready, 
her fat face shining with grease, perspiration, and 
happiness, the combined results of the hot July 
day and her good bargains. 

With much puffing and blowing Aunt Bettie 
climbed into the wagon, while Uncle Moses care- 
fully held her packages, then clambered in beside 
her, seating himself on the remaining vacant 
He took the reins, and had 
just given a preparatory “ Git up dar, boys; time 
we’s trabblin’,” when a dapper little darky, dress- 
ed in a rather seedy broadcloth suit, a gorgeous 
necktie, and stove-pipe hat, came walking up quite 
briskly, carrying a valise and flourishing a slender 
walking-cane, his shoes evidently fresh from the 
blacking-brush. 


home-made chair. 


“ Good-evening, sah. Scuse me, but is you 
Mistali Moses Bosley ” 

Dat’s me fo’ a fac’; but what mout yo’ busi 
ness be?” said Uncle Moses, a trifle suspiciously 
somewhat divided in his opinion as to whethe: 
the stranger was a gambler or a preacher. 

“T has a lettah of interduction heah from de 
Gubenor ob de State—my fr’en’ Dick I allus calls 
him to his face. I tole him I was comin’ down 
heah, and axed him fur to tell me ob some good, 
pious, hones’ man what I could trus’ to tell de 
squar’ troof out en out ebery time, and he said 
Mistah Moses Bosley was de man, fur dough he 
didn’t know you pussunally, be had often hearn 
ob you for a good man an’ a gembleman, so he 
writ dis lettah, which I hopes you will do me de 
honah ob readin’, sah.” 

Uncle Moses took the letter and eyed it curi- 
ously before he opened it. 
could not read at all, so he finally refolded the 
sheet of paper, put it back in the envelope, and 
thrust it into his pocket. “The sun’s kinder 
blinded me ter-day, and I reckon I'll wait till I 
gits home ter read it,” he said, by way of ex 
planation 

“To be sho, sah, the sun do affee 


lat away; 


’ 


some people 
but ef you'll pomit me, I'll read it fo’ 


you, 

’ So the letter was brought forth again, and was 
read with such wonderful ease by the stranger 
that Uncle Moses and Aunt Bettie were rather: 
awed by his superior education. 

The letter was profuse with the praises of Mr. 
Ezra Jackson, and assured Mr. Bosley that “any 
retention showed to him would be a great pus- 
sunal favor to yo’ fr’en’, Richard Oglesby.” 

Mr, Jackson then banded the letter back with 
such an air of modest self-consciousness and grace 
as completely captivated Aunt Bettie. 

“ Mout Tax what I kin do fur you ?” said Uncle 
Moses, politely, much flattered by the familiar 
and condescending tone of the Governor's letter, 
and anxious to extend any courtesies possibie to 
the bearer of it. 

“ Certingly, sah, certingly. I wants to go out 
to Beech Ridge with you dis afternoon, bein’ mo’ 
than willin’ of co’se, sah, to pay you lib’ral fur 
yo’ trouble.” 

“ Tha ain’t no springs on de wagon, and nuffin 
but a bundle ob oats to set on, but ef you’s a 
mind to put up wif sech rough ridin’, you’s mo’ 
dan welcome to-go without no pay,” said Moses, 
cordially, 

Mr. Jackson declared that under no circum- 
stances would he budge a step without paying 
for it. 

“Well, den, ef you is done ’tarmined to pay, 
s’pose we make it a quarter,” said Uncle Moses, 
reluctantly. 

“T couldn’t think of imposin’ on you that away. 
It’s waff fifty cents, and I isn’t a-going to pay no 
less. You see, the gubermetit pays me two hun- 
dred dollahs a month, and I is able to pay well 
fo’ all I gits,” Mr. Jackson said, munificently. 

Uncle Moses and Aunt Bettie were deeply im- 
pressed with the magnificence of the stranger. 
it fairly took their breath to think of two hun- 
dred dollars a month, and they were silent for a 
moment, while the wagon started on ‘ts way 
through the hot and dusty street. 

Aunt Bettie thought of her daughter Alvira, 
for whom she had bought the dress and hat, and 
who was the apple of her eye, and a wild ambi- 
tion took possession of her motherly heart. She 
wondered if Mr. Jackson was married, but was 
too wary to ask the question openly. “Is yo’ 
wife come wif you to Cairo, or is you done lef’ 
her at home ?” 


Mr. Jackson laughed lightly. “TI hasn’t never 
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found any ob de fair see dat’s intangled my con- 
fections vet. Now ef I had knowed you befo’ you 
was Mis’ Bosley, tha’s no tellin’ what mout a-hap- 
pened,” he said, gallantly ; and Aunt Bettie came 
as near blushing as her complexion would per- 
mit, and even Uncle Moses was flattered by this 
compliment to his wife’s charms. 

“Oh, you is jest a-jokin’ now, Mr, Jackson. 
You know you doesn’t mean it,” Mrs. Bosley an- 
swered, coquettishly. 

Mr. Jackson insisted upon his sincerity, then 
turned the conversation by expressing great ad- 
miration for the Mississippi River, which had 
come into view as soon as they crossed the levee, 
and upon whose banks the road stretched out for 
miles. 

Cotton-wood, catalpa, and pecan-trees, some- 
times covered with wild grape-vines, and some- 
times adorned with scarlet trumpet-flowers, grew 
by the way-side, and late berries, black and sweet 
and luscious, drooped from their thorny vines 
almost beneath the wheels of the wagon. 

Mr. Jacksen’s praises were voluble, but Uncle 
Moses assured him that these things were as no- 
thing compared with the giant hickory and beech 
trees upon his homestead. 

“You don’t say so, Mistah Bosley! I wish’t 
ef it wouldn’t be a-intrujin’ too much, that you'd 
take me fo’ a bo’dah! You see, 1 spects to be 
in dese parts a week or two anyhow, as my busi- 
ness is impohtant and can’t be hurried. I is a 
pension agent, a-workin’ up de claims ob po’ culled 
men who was in de wah, and has nebber been 
paid yet fo’ suff’rin’ and dyin’ fo’ dey country. 
Ef my membry is correc’, Gubenor Oglesby tole 
me you is disqualitied fo’ a pension, Brudder Bos- 
ley?’ said Mr, Jackson, inquiringly. 

Uncle Moses hesitated for a moment, but the 
love of money was deep in his soul. “ Well, I 
kain’t zactly say as I was wounded, but ’pears like 
my rheumatis wouldn't ’a’ been so bad fo’ the las’ 
five year ef I hadn’t a-driv dat rashun wagon in 
de army,” he said, the desire for a pension strong- 
er than his conscience. 

“How long you done druv that team, Mistah 
Bosley ?” said Mr. Jackson, with an official air. 
“Be keerful, now! Remember you is jest the 
same as on yo’ oaf, and I wants de whole troof 
and nuffin but de troof, ‘case I is one ob de gub- 
erment officers, and has took my oaf to do my 
duty.” 

Uncle Moses was a little frightened at this sol- 
emn assertion, and answered, truthfully: “ Well, 
you see, 1 wasn’t really neber a soldier at all, but 
I was jest hired to drive a wagon from Villa 
Ridge to Cairo, when Col. Wallace was dere 
with his three-months’ men; but it war a awful 
rainy day, and I tuk a cold that settled in all my 
bones, aud I dest nearly coughed my inards 
out,” 

“Ob co’se, den, de guberment owes you a pen- 
sion, Mistah Bosley, aud I is glad | is heah to see 
dat you gits it. But befo’ we goes any furder 
with dis business, let me come straight to de p’int, 
and ax you ef you won’t boa’d me. I is able to 
pay well, and since I’se got ’quainted with you 
and Mis’ Bosley, ‘pears like I couldn’t feel satis- 
fied boardin’ nowhars else.” 

Uncle Moses looked at his wife, and waited 
until she gave a little affirmative nod before he 
answered: “ We's dest po’ folks, Mr. Jackson, 
and has po’ livin’, but ef you kin put up with our 
grub, we'll take you,” 

“] is ever so much obleeged to you, I'm sho, 
Mr. Bosley, but dere is one thing I done forgot 
to ax about. Does von hold fambly wushup reg- 
lar, an@ does you say grace at de table? ’Case I 
couldn’t be satisfied less’n you did.” 

Moses assured him that these religious ser- 
vices were never omitted, and inwardly set Mr. 
Jackson still higher in his estimation. 

“] b’leeves, in bein’ strict in business matters, 
so what mout yo’ charges be, Mr. Bosley?” was 
the next inquiry. 

The two old people consulted together in an 
undertone for a moment, both deciding that since 
the agent was so wealthy, they might as well 
charge a large price. 

“We thinks about four dollahs a week would 
kiver expenses,” said Moses. 

Again Mr. Jackson’s generous spirit revolted 
against the sinallness of the amount. “I couldn’t 
allow you to rob yo’selves dat away, nohow. De 
guberment allows me two dollahs a day for boa’d, 
and J's not goin’ to be dishones’ enough to pay 
you only four dollahs a week, and keep de res’ 
myself. I only axed you fo’ fear it mout be mo’ 
dan two dollahs a day,” he said. 

Visions of more five-cent lawns and a new hat 
for herself began to dance in Aunt Bettie’s brain 
as she listened, and Uncle Moses thought of “dem 
shoats he done been wantin’ to buy for sech a 
long time from Brudder Jake Bowlegs,” and 
whose possession now seemed almost a certainty 
with both pension and board money. 

Then Mr. Jackson entered into elaborate ex- 
planations of his plans of procedure in the pen- 
sion-work, and engaged Uncle Moses, at a salary 
of two dollars a day, to go around tlie neighbor- 
hood and introduce him, displaying at the same 
time a voluminous array of documents bearing so 
many red seals and gilt eagles on their surfaces 
that Uncle Moses was deeply impressed with Mr. 
Jackson’s importance. 

Meantime Aunt Bettie was fussing and worrying 
inwardly ; she was so afraid Alviry would not be 
“fixed up” when they got home, and cudgelling 
her brain for a plan to avoid having her daughter 
appear at a disadvantage before this fascinating 
stranger. So she muttered a few words in her 
husband’s ear, and accordingly when they reach- 
ed their corn field, through which there was a 
short-cut home, she declared she was too tired 
to ride another minute longer, and climbed out 
of the wagon, declining the company of the gal- 
lant pension agent as politely as it was offered. 

Aunt Bettie came as near running then as her 
superabundance of flesh would allow, and reached 
the cabin very warm and almost breathless. 
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“ Alviry! you Alviry! whar is you?” she call- 
ed, excitedly, the moment she got in hearing dis- 
tance of the house. 

“ Halloa, nammy! here I is,” said a lank, lean 
girl of about seventeen years, with big bare feet 
and straight bony legs that were but sparely cov- 
ered with her scanty blue cotton dress. ‘“ Land 
sakes, maminy! what’s the matter? You look 
all beat out and— Where’s pappy? Did them 
horses ran away and kill you beth ?” the girl said, 
excitedly, 

“No,no. Run, chile, run, and put on yo’ white 
dress and yo’ shoes and stockings! Dar'’s a gran’ 
rich man comin’ home with yo’ pappy in the wag- 
on, What has you been doin’ to yo’self to look 
so onery 2” 

“Don’t look no wuss than usual, I reckon,” 
said the girl, sullenly. “Ps been a-diggin’ taters, 
as pappy told me; and you know you'd ’a’ scold- 
ed me if I'd a-fixed up to go into the tater 
patch.” 

“Well, never min’, honey, dest run and dress 
as quick as ever you can. There comes the wagon 
up the lane now,” said the mother, in honeyed ac- 
cents, anxious to have Alviry good-humored upon 
Mr. Jackson’s arrival. 

The young lady walked away slowly, evidently 


much more anxious about the appearance of the | 


grand gentleman than her own; and it was only 
by dint of threats and persuasions that her mo- 
ther finally hustled her up the ladder into the loft 
used as her bedroom before Mr. Jackson’s ele- 
gant figure appeared at the doorway, and his fluent 
tongue was expressing hopes that Sister Bosley 
was not fatigued after her jong walk through the 
“cawn field.” 

Being a devout church-member could not pre- 
vent Mrs. Bosley from occasionally doing a little 
mild lying, so she said: “ No, indeed; she always 
referred comin’ through the cawn field, it was so 
much more coolin’ and restin’,” the perspiration 
pouring in streams down her face as she talked. 
Then she went to the well, drew a bucket of cool 
water, and carried a gourd full to her guest, who 
was comfortably seated in the only rocking-chair 
on the porch. All at once, with well-feigned anx- 
iety, she began wondering where her daughter 
could be. “ Alviry! Al-vi-ree! I spects the chile 
is asleep in her bedroom,” she said, going to the 
foot of the ladder and calling again, whereupon 
a pair of legs in bright red stockings appeared 
on the first round, and Alviry backed slowly down 
the ladder, anxiously guarding her stiffiy starched 
white dress from danger of being rumpled. 

Mrs. Bosley looked at her approvingly, giving 
the yellow ribbon around her neck a more co- 
quettish tie, and picking a few chicken feathers 
out of ber hair. 

Then an introduction followed, in which Alviry 
felt very bashful and awkward, in spite of her 
fine Sunday clothes, and Mr, Jackson was the 
personification of self-complacency and gal- 
lantry. 

Yet, somehow, in spite of his fine manners and 
flattering words, Alviry felt an instantaneous an- 
tipathy for him, expressing her dislike in Jan- 





guage more forcible than elegant to her mother | 


in a private interview afterward. 

“You nebber did hab no sense, Alviry Bosley! 
You doesn’t know a gemmen when vou 
him,” her mother said, indignantly. “I spects 
yo’ head am so full ob dat onery nigger, Clem 
Shores, dat you is plumb blin’ and deef to ebery- 
body else. I kin tell you right now, dough, gal, 
dat ef dat ar coon comes playin’ de banjo and 
singin’ around here ob ebenin’s like a squinch- 
ow! while Mr. Jackson is here, I'll git yo’ pappy 
to run him off, sho as my name is Bettie Bos- 
ley.” 

“T don’t keer ef you is done tuk up wif dis 
fine darky; he dest puts me in de min’ ob a ole 
slippery black-snake,” Alviry retorted, spiritedly. 

“See here, now, gal, I isn’t gwine to take none 
ob yo’ sass, speshilly after de fine dress and hat 
I done buyed you to-day. I ain’t so sho I'll let 
you hab dem nohow, ’thout’n you behave yo’self 
like a lady, and fitten to wear dem.” 

This dreadful threat had the desired effect, for 
Alviry’s whole soul had revelled in an ecstasy of 
pride and delight as she gazed on that flowered 
Jawn, or looked in the ten by twelve mirror, 
where she saw reflected her own head with its 
little wisps of wool braided up on white twine 
strings, and surmounted by the gorgeous hat be- 
decked with roses. 

In her wildest dreams she had never aspired 
to such finery, and the bare thought of giving it 
up sent an incisive pang through her heart, so 
she made no more critical or disparaging remarks 
about Mr. Jackson. 

Aunt Bettie held a consultation with her hus- 
band out at the corn-crib a little later. “I don’t 
know what done got in dat fool gal’s head, dat 
she’s so sot agin sech a fine, ’ligious gemmen 
as Mr. Jackson,” she said, anxiously. “One 
ting certain, I has made up my min’ she’s got to 
marry him ef he wants her, so you kin jest let dat 
Clem Shores know dat his room am better dan his 
company nex’ time he comes aroun’ An’, ole 
man, we’s got to hab a pullet fo’ supper, and some 
ob dem roas’en-years, and you'll hab to fit dem, 
ease Alviry kain’t, ’thout’n spilin’ her clo'es.” 

Accordingly Uncle Moses meekly obeyed orders, 
not forgetting to send poor Clem Shores off “ wif 
a flea in his year” that night, as Aunt Bettie had 
instructed him, 

A week, two weeks, went swiftly by, and the 
pension business flourished, Mr. Jackson’s glib 
tongue convincing nearly every colored man he 
met that he was entitled to a big pension, no ef- 
fort on their part being required excepting to 
pay him for getting the necessary papers made 
out and sent to Washington. In this way quite 
an amount of money, varying in sums of from 
two to ten dollars, found its way into Mr. Jack- 
son’s pockets, even Uncle Moses contributing two 
dollars. Mr. Jackson assured him, however, that 
this would not have been necessary, as he could 
have allowed it to go on his board bill, had he not 
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forgotten to draw any money from the bank while 
in Cairo. 

Meantime he paid court to Alviry in the most 
lover-like fashion, and though the girl cordially 
hated him in her heart, fear of losing her finery, 
and dread of the unmerciful cowhiding she was 
sure to get from her mammy if she betrayed this 
feeling, made her at least passive in her attitude 
toward her suitor. 

When, therefore, he asked her to marry him 
one evening, she dared not refuse, though she 
cried all night afterward, thinking of Clem Shores, 
whom she could not forget, in spite of the riches 
Mr. Jackson assured her were awaiting her as his 
wife, ‘ 

Aunt Bettie fairly overflowed with pride and 
gratification as the prospective mother-in-law of 
the wealthy pension agent, and preparations were 
at once begun for the wedding. 

The lawn dress was fitted and made, invita- 
tions were sent out all over the neighborhood, 
chickens were killed, and a big “ pot-pie” made ; 
a sheep was barbecued, and a young pig roasted, 
and its mouth decorated with a big red apple. 
The soap-kettle was cleaned out, and filled with 
roasting-ears to be boiled for the occasion, and 
mashed potatoes completed the more substantial 
part of the feast. Then there were apple-pies 
and “ watermillions,” the crowning delicacy being 
a big “sweet-cake,” such as “ole mis’ used to 
have made down Souf when she giv’ a gran’ 
party.” 

A long table, improvised of boards placed upon 
empty barrels, was stretched out in the yard, and 
on this the sumptuous repast was laid. When 
all was in readiness, the guests assembled under 
the big beecli-tree by the door, and the interest- 
ing pair stood on the porch in full view of the 
crowd, ready to be made one. 

Alviry’s eyes were red from crying, but she 
gave no other sign of discontent, while Mr. Jack- 
son was that contradictory thing, a sunbeam in 
black. 

Rey. Ricks Bradley was to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, but just as he stepped up in 
front of the waiting couple a gentleman rode up 
to the gate, and dismounting, walked rapidly tow- 
ard the porch. Mr, Jackson glanced at him, gave 
a gasp of terror, and, with his face suddenly 
grown asliy in hue, “staid not upon the order of 
his going,” but snatching up his hat, fled through 
the cabin out into the corn field, where he was 
lost sight of in a moment, 

“Halloa! what’s that rascally darky doing 
away out here?” inquired the gentleman, dimly 
comprehending the situation. 

Mutual explanations followed, in which it came 
to light that the gentieman was from Chicago, 
that he had come to Beech Ridge to buy several 
car-loads of watermelons, and that Mr. Jackson, 
the pension agent, was a fraud, a sneak-thief, and 
a gambler, who bad escaped from jail there a 
month or two before, and that he had a wife and 
two or three children. 

Aunt Bettie put her apron to her eyes and be- 
gan to ery. “De good-for-nuftin houn’! Here 
I’s been persecutin’ my po’ chile on his account, 
and now he’s done lit out and lef’? her. ’Sides, 
there’s all dem fine pullets killed that would ’a’ 
been layin’ in de fall, and de aigs done et up dat 
I was ‘tendin’ to buy aprons wif befo’ dat black 
rascal come, And whar’s dat penshum-money, 
I'd like ter know, and de two dollars de ole man 
loaned him, and de boa’d-money we was gwine to 
git?” Here Aunt Bettie sobbed hysterically, then 
suddenly burst out again: “ And here’s de wed- 
ding garments made, and de parson here, and de 
supper am ready; but whar am de bridegroom ? 
We'll have to sen’ out inter de highways and de 
by-ways to fin’ him, de good-for-nuffin black nig- 
ger!’ she wailed, having a vague notion that she 
was quoting Scripture. 

“As to that thar’s no trouble ‘bout a bride- 
groom, Mis’ Bosley. J/’s here, and I’s willin’ if 
Alviry is,” said Clem Shores, stepping up beside 
his dusky sweetheart. 

Alviry grinned and hung her head ; but it was 
not hard to tell that the exchange was delightful, 
even if she had not said: “I’s mo’n willin’, Clem. 
I nebber could holp a ’spisin’ dat ole black-snake, 
eben if mammy did make me git ready to marry 
him,” 

Clem had always been a favorite of Aunt Bet- 
tie’s before the wily pension agent filled her brain 
with worldly ambition ; so this arrangement was 
quite satisfactory, and she wiped her eves, con- 
gratulating herself that “dat snake in de grass 
hadn't toted off Alviry’s new hgt nor pappy’s 
silver watch or spectacles.” 

Some one volunteered to go to Cairo for a mar- 
riage license, and as a train was due in a few 
minutes, and another one would return a short 
while afterward, but little delay would be neces- 
sary. 

So the supper was put where it would keep 
warm, and Uncle Moses went out to his melon 
patch and drove a good bargain with the Chicago 
melon-dealer, while Clem and Alviry cast admir- 
ing glances at each other. 

When the messenger returned with the license, 
tallow candles were stuck up on the porch and 
at intervals on the table, and the Rev. Ricks Brad- 
ley, who was very hungry, made short werk of 
the ceremony that united Clem and Alviry for 
life. 

Then the supper was demolished in a way that 
was very flattering to Aunt Bettie’s cooking; the 
“ sweet-cake” was duly cut, and many of the 
young folks carried home pieces to dream on, 
while the old men Jaughed and joked each other 
over the easy manner in which they had been 
duped by the fluent Mr. Jackson. 

When that gentleman was “done come up wif,” 
shortly afterward, and brought back to Cairo for 
trial, receiving a sentence of three years in the 
penitentiary, there was much good-natured chaff- 
ing among the Beech Ridge men whenever a pen- 
sion agent was mentioned, but the only ones who 
really enjoyed it all were Clem and Alviry. 
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POWDERING FOR COUVRETTES 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
HESE sprays will be recognized by our read- 
ers as belonging to one of the two interest- 
ing couvrette designs from the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-work published in 
last week’s Bazar, They are adaptations from 
last-century English crewel-work, when whole cur- 
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tains, room hangings, and quilts were covered 
with spreading boughs and branches or large 
detached sprays, executed in a bold style, in keep- 
ing with the extent of the surface to be covered. 
The outlines are boldly defined, and the ground 
is nowhere entirely covered, the filling stitches 
being of an open character, comprising seeding 
stitches, such as French knots and single cross 
stitches, bars, dashes, couched net-work, and bri- 
The sprays given 


er-stitching of various kinds. 
can be used singly for decorating smaller articles 
or as a powdering for large surfaces. They can 
be outlined either in stem stitch, in chain stitch, 
or with couched strands of crewel; the filling is 
left to the worker’s fanev, and may consist of all 
the old stitches with which she is familiar and as 
many new ones as she can devise. 








THE LOVES OF STATESMEN. 
II. 
\ NUMBER of our great men have had to do 


their courting against the opposition of the 
parents of their loves. General Knox, who was 
Secretary of War in Washington's cabinet, began 
his career as a Boston bookseller. Among the 
young ladies who came to buy books was the 
beautiful daughter of a high official of the Eng 
lish colonial government. She fell in love with 
the handsome bookseller, and le in turn was cap- 
tivated by her. The young lady’s parents object- 
ed to the union, and the marriage was effected 
by what was practically an elopement. Mrs. 
Knox’s former friends regarded it as a social deg 
radation; but a few years later, as the wife of a 
cabinet minister, and as a leader of tlie court so- 
ciety of the new government, she ranked higher 
than any of them, Both she and General Knox 
were noted during Waslington’s day as enter- 
tainers, They kept a good table, and they both 
grew to extravagant proportions, each weighing 
considerably over two hundred pounds. Their 
life was a most happy one, until Knox died of a 
chicken bone in his throat. 

Jefferson Davis’s first wife was the daughter 
of Zachary Taylor, and General Taylor decidedly 
objected to the match. An elopement resulted, 
and the angry father-in-law would have little to 
do with Davis after it until the battle of Buena 
Vista took place, where Davis excited Taylor’s 











admiration by his bravery 

General Fremont eloped with Thomas Benton's 
daughter, and it was some time before Benton 
When he did so, how- 
ever, he became enthusiastic in his favor, and 
Benton’s enemies used to say that he considered 
him, next to himself, the greatest man in the 
country. 

Commodore Porter, the father of the present 
Admiral, had a most romantic marriage. He made 
a reputation at the age of twenty-six, and had be- 
come a Commander after only eight vears of ser- 
vice. He had shown himself a brave man in our 
war with Tripoli, had been imprisoned, and was 
now back in the United States, on service at the 
Navy-yard at Washington. Here he met a very 
pretty young lady, Miss Evelina Anderson, the 
daughter of a wealthy Congressman from Penn- 
sylvania. When Commander Porter met her she 
was playing with a doll, for though she was in 
society, she was only fifteen years of age. He fell 
in love with her at first sight, asked her hand, 
and was referred by Commodore Tingey to Mr. 
Anderson, her father, who was at his home at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Commander Porter hur- 
ried at once to Chester, but the family had been 
apprised of his coming, and were prepared to give 
him a flat refusal. They did not consider him, a 
poor naval officer, a suitable match for their 
daughter, and Miss Anderson's brother was depu- 
tized to receive the audacious suitor and give him 
his walking papers. When Porter made his ap- 
pearance he was shown into the parlor, where 
young Anderson met him, and asked him his busi- 
ness in a freezing tone. Commander Porter re- 
plied that he wished to see Mr. William Ander- 
son in relation to his daughter, and that he could 
not communicate what he had to say to any one 
else but him. 

‘Sir,” said the brother, “vou have come on a 
fool's errand. My father cannot see you, and 
you cannot marry my sister, or be connected with 
this family.” 

The Commander jumped from his chair, his 
eyes flashing fire. “Sir!” he exclaimed, “ you 
are meddling in a matter that does not concern 
you. I came here to marry your sister. I did 
not come to marry you, and you, if you do 
not leave the room f will throw you out of the 
window !” 

The young gentleman was quite taken aback. 
He sought his father, and told him that there was 
a piratical-looking man down-stairs who insisted 
upon marrying his sister. He was certain that 
the man would cut everybody’s throat if he did 
not get her, and he washed his hands of the mat- 
ter. The result was that after a week’s acquaint- 
ance all the family took a great liking to the 
would-be bridegroom, and the required consent 
was given to the marriage. The two were mar- 
ried on the 10th of May, 1808, and Mr. Anderson 
gave them a very handsome residence on the 
banks of the Delaware as a wedding present. 
This house, though erected in 1721, is still stand- 
ing, and its massive stone walls are in good pres- 
ervation. It is in the possession of the family 
to-day. 

Benjamin Franklin also found his wife in Phil- 


grew reconciled to him. 

















adelphia. 





He first saw her when he passed her 


as he walked into the city, a poor boy of eighteen, 


} 
| 
ravenously eating at one loaf of bread while he | 
-arried another under his arm. He courted her 
before he went as a journeyman printer to Lon- 
don, and at this time asked his future mother- 
in-law for the hand of her daughter. Mrs. Reed 
told the love-sick youth that he had better wait | 
until he returned from London and was establish- 
ed in business, and that there was plenty of time | 
for marrying, as neither he nor tite vonng lady 
was yet nineteen years of age. The daughter, 
however, accepted him, and he left for London 
with the understanding that he was to be married 
when he came back. He found London very at- 
tractive, and shortly after his arrival he wrote 
that he was not likely to return soon. As the 
months went on he became less and less attach- 
ed to his sweetheart, and finally stopped writing 
altogether. When he returned he found her mar- 
ried, and that very unhappily. She had given up 
all hope of Franklin, and her relatives had forced 
her into a marriage with ‘‘one Rogers, a potter,” | 
and Rogers turned out badly. It was supposed that | 
he had another wife, and he ran off from his cred- | 
itors to the West Indies, Franklin went back to 
work in Philadelphia, and was soon doing well. 
He then sought his former sweetheart, now a de- | 
serted wife, and upon hearing the report that her 
husband was dead, he married her. | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Mrs. Franklin was a finely formed, handsome 
age was a very happy one. 
“ We throve together,” says Franklin, “and ever 
endeavored to make each other happy.” Mrs. 
Franklin attended to her husband's little shop, 
bought the rags for his paper-mill, stitched | 
pamphlets, practised economy, and Franklin says | 
that he was once proud of being clothed from 
head to foot in linen and woollen of his wife’s 

She was a valuable helpmate to 
him during his public life. She assisted him to 
acquire the possession of leisure, and by wisely 
administering his fortane enabled him to devote 
that leisure to the pursuit of science and to the 
service of his country. 

Franklin, in the mean time, had another love 
affair, which shows the practical side of his nature. 
He had paid some attentions to the daughter 
of the boarding-house keeper, Mrs. Godfrey, with 
whom he was living, and Mrs. Godfrey had sug- 
gested a marriage. Franklin replied that he would 
willingly marry the girl, but that he expected a 
dowry with her. He was in debt to the extent of 
about a hundred pounds upon his printing-office, 
and he thought that she should raise that money 
for him. Mrs. Godfrey replied that they had no 
such sum to spare, and Franklin coolly told her 
that she could mortgage her house for it in the 
loan office. This answer cooled the ardor of the 
mateh-makers, and Franklin says in his autobiog- 
raphy that “after a few days they decided that 
they did not approve of the match, and they in 
formed me that they understood the printing 
business was not a profitable one, that some 
printers had failed, and that I would soon go in 
the same direction; they forbade me the house, 
and the daughter was shut up.” Franklin was 
probably anxious to get out of the match, and he 
used this method of getting rid of the importuni- 
ties of the match-makers. 

Aaron Burr married a widow ten years older 
than himself. Parton says his wife was not beau- 
tiful, and that besides being past her prime, she 
was slightly disfigured by a scar on her forehead. 
It was her graceful and winning manners that 
captivated Colonel Burr, and more than anything 
else her cultivated mind. Mrs. Prevost was her 
name. He met her during his service in the 
Revolution, and fel! in love with her. Her first 
husband had been « colonel in the British army, 
who had died in the West Indies, leaving his wid- 
Burr paid his attentions to her 
at this time, but it was some years after the war 
before he married her. There is no reason to 
believe that he was not true to her, though the 
tradition is to the contrary. He had but one child 
by her, a daughter, whom he named Theodosia, 
and who was perhaps one of the prettiest and 
most accomplished girls America has ever had. 

Alexander Hamilton married the daughter of 
General Schuyler, and it was this marriage that 
had much to do with his political success. Ham- 
ilton was poor, and bis connection with the rich 
Schuyler family gave him a rank which he could 
not have acquired through his own efforts. “He 
was not a true husband, though he is said to 
have been a very loving one, The scandal be- 
tween him and Miss Reynolds formed an impor- 
tant part of the newspaper political gossip of 
the time, and Hamilton, in order to save himself 
from the charge of corruption in official life, ac- 
knowledged that he had been the victim of a 
black-mailing scheme. After his death Mrs. Ham- 
ilton cherished hismemory highly, and she bought 
up at exorbitant prices the pamphlet, which was 
published as a campaign document, in which he 
avowed his infidelity to her. 

Charles Sumner’s marriage was an unhappy 
one. His wife was the daughter-in-law of Sam- 
uel Hooper, one of the most noted members of 
Congress from Massachusetts. Sumner was in 
the Senate at the time, and his new bride was a 
fashionable, society-loving woman. He was do- 
mestic in his tastes, and he preferred to stay at 
home to dancing attendance upon Washington 
receptions. His wife insisted on her gayety, and 
the result was a divorce. A paragraph in regard 
to Sumner’s troubles was published in a news- 
paper a year or so ago, in which it was alleged 
that the attentions of a young diplomate to Mrs. 
Sumner was the cause of some diplomatic corre- 
spondence between Mr. Sumner, the Secretary of 
State, and the English government. This report 
states that through Sumner’s interference the 
young diplomate was recalled, and Mrs. Sumner, 
complaining that her husband’s conduct reflected 
upon her character, asked to be returned to her 
father in Boston. She did go back to Boston, 


woman, and the marti 





manufacture. 











ow and two sons. 





and afterward left there for Europe, Sumner 


returned to his bachelor habits, and resumed the 
society of his more intimate frietids of the past. 
Many a public man has been made by his wife, 
and two of the leading members of the present 
House of Representatives owe their prominence 
to the reform from drinking habits which was ac 
complished through their wives’ constant efforts. 
It is said to have been the same with William 
Wirt, who from 1800 to 1834 wus perhaps the 
most noted attorney of the country, He was for 
vears Attorney-General of the United 


States, and was an author as well as a lawyer. 


twelve 


During the earlier years of his practice he was 
very dissipated, and one day while lying, it is said, 
intoxicated, in a gutter in Richmond, in the sun- 
light of the early morning, a pretty girl passed 
The flies were crawling upon 
his face, his clothes were dirty, and he looked the 


by and saw him. 
picture of human beastliness. The maiden drew 
her skirts together as she passed by, and then in 
pity turned back and spread her handkerchief 
upon his face. When the young lawyer carne to 
his senses he retained possession of the handker- 
chief, and whether from the name upon it or in 
some other way—I do not know—he found out, 
it is said, the identity of its owner. He sought 
her out, secured an introduction, and the friend- 
ship which ensued ripened into love. 
promise to reform, the young lady became Mrs 
Wirt, and it is to her that the country owes the 
eminence of her husband. 


Upon his 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
sy CATHERINE OWEN. 

NO. XXXI.—MISCELLANEOUS SWEETS. 

Raspherry Chavrlotte-Russe.—The simplest and 
quite the most effective way of making charlottes 
of any kind is the following: 
light cartridge or drawing paper from two to 
ure It 
size you wish the charlotte to be, and cut it an 


Take a strip of 





three inches wide, me: ound a mould the 
inch larger; pin the two ends together, lap 
Lay this paper cylinder on an 
ornamental dish (the one you wish to use), s] 


ping an inch, 





lady-fingers, and stand them around it inside 
like a picket-fence, only as close together as 
they will go, inserting a pin from the 
through the paper and each cake as vou do it 
When you have lined the paper complete); 
will have a close frame of lady-fingers held in 
place by pins. Whip a pint of perfectly sweet 
cream that 1s | 


outside 





you 


at least twenty-four hours old and 





has been the roughly ¢ hilled on ice, Sweeten the 


cream with two table-spoonfuls of powdered sug 


ar, and flavor it with a table-spoonful of rasp- 
berry juice (not syrup) mixed with a table-spoon 
ful of powdered sugar; sometimes the raspberry 
juice will color the cream a beautiful faint pink, 
which cannot be improved upon, but if it is not 
bright enough in tint stir in one or two drops of 
cochineal. If the weather is warm stand the 
then beat 
without stopping to skim the froth as it rises. 


vessel containing the cream in ice; 


In about ten to fifteen minutes the cream ought 
to be perfectly solid if all the conditions were 
observed, and the beating carried on in a cool 
} airy room. If, however, the cream is not solid 
enough to keep shape, set it on ice for an hou 
and beat again. Fill the centre of the frame of 
lady-fingers, piling it high; decorate either with 
chopped pistachio-nuts lightly sprinkled, or with 
The raspberry juice used for 





rings of angelica. 


flavoring is to be obtained at first-class druggists’, 


where the best quality of soda-water is sold It 
is unsweetened, and although I have kept it two 
or three months in cool weather, it often will not 
keep many weeks; it is therefore better to buy 
it by the gill or half-pint, if vour drug 
sell it so, than to bny a large bottle, although it 
is so useful for making raspberry jelly, raspberry 
shrub, and many other things, that even a bottle 
is not likely to be wasted. It must not be con- 
fused with raspberry syrup, which is heavily 
sweetened, but not nearly so fragrant. Before 
serving the charlotte remove the pins and take 
the paper off. 
| Charlotte- Russe with 
frame as in last recipe, also beat a pint of cream 
sweetened and flavored with wine or to taste; 
melt in @ pint of milk half an ounce of gelatine. 
The French gelatine is very pure, easy to melt, 
and no more expensive than any other good kind, 
| and for delicate uses preferable to them. Make 
the gelatine and milk into a custard with two 





Gelatine.— Prepare a 


eggs, sweeten with two table-spoonfuls of sugar, 
flavor to taste, and put to get cold, stirring it 
once in a while; when it begins to thicken round 
the sides of the vessel beat with the egg-beater 
till foamy. You have now a vessel of whipped 
custard and one of whipped ere 
mix the cream into the custard, a little at a time, 
| giving the spoon a light upward movement; do 
that deadens the cream; your object 
is to keep it light; when all is mixed, fill the 
frame of cake with the spongy mixture ; decorate 
it either with drops and pipings of the mixture 
applied to the smooth surface, or with candied 
fruits cut into forms, or various colored jellies. 

Of course a charlotte-russe can be varied in 
It may be filled with the custard 
made with chocolate, and so be brown charlotte ; 
or the filling may have apricot or currant jelly 
whipped into it with the gelatine ; 
mirable change. 

Almond Turban.—Make half a pound of fine 
puff-paste, give it nine turns, roll it the last time 
to the thickness of a dollar; have rea 
pound of almonds, blanched and chop 
| them in a bow! with half 
| sugar and the whites of two eggs, adding a very 
| 
| 


am, both cold ; now 





not stir it ; 


many wavs, 


this is an ad- 





a pound of powdered 


little more if the icing is too stiff to spre ud: 

spread the almond icing on the pastry as thick as 
| a twenty-five-cent piece; with a sharp knife cut 
| the pastry in strips two and a half inches long 
and one in breadth; bake these in a moderate 
|} oven a very pale brown; make a circle on a dish 
| of some firm marmalade or jam; when the al- 


1d 


mond cakes are col 1, dre them in a crown on 





the jam, which serves to keep them in place; fill 
the centre of the turban with vanilla ice-cream 
or siinpie whippe i cream 

akes for Dessert. 


while of 


It may not be 
worth the within 


reach of a first-class confectioner’s to make these, 


1 busy house keeper 
because, although when of fine quality they are al 

t ilso tedious to make 
Many, however, live in country 


ways expensive, yet they are 
towns where there 
iS no possibility « anything better than 
the sandy products of the country bakery 


A few really tine 
and kept in an air-tight box, with layers of pa- 





cakes can be made at a time, 


per between, for some time In speaking, how 


ever, of the tediousness I would not discourage 











the reader, for there are few more tedious things 
in cooking than the rolling o king, and bak- 
ing of thin cookies or ver-s iile the re- 
sult attained is ¥ rdequa 

Rout Bisenits la pound of sugar half 
a pintot milk; grate into it the rind of on 
when cold; rub half a pound of butter into a 
pound and a half of fl and a fj lofa 
ond paste grated fine; put as nm carbonate 
of soda as would lie on a \ ne into the 
milk, and mix with the flour and almond paste; 
beat two eggs, and make the w e into a firm 
smooth paste; print \ i very sn l 


butter moulds if you } 





cakes just like the tir 


city restaurants, Bake « 








a& quick oven a very | 

Macaroons.—These must be exempted from the 
charge of being tedious, thev are so easily ard 
quickly made, One poun f almond paste wt ated, 
one pound and a half of sugar ind the whites 
ot seven eggs some confectioners use a tea 
spoonful of flour with the idea that the macaroons 
are not 80 apt to fall, I recommend a trial of 
both methods; they will both be good. Stir the 
sugar and the beaten white of eggs together just 
enough to mix, then b egrees add tl rrate | 
paste, Inashing With the back of a fork tli tt 
forms a perfectly sn i] 0 several 
sheets of paper cut to the siz ot vo baking 
pans. Dripping pans may be used if vou have 
no regular baking sheets Lay a sheet of pa 
at the bottom of the Put half a teasp 
ful of the macaroon paste on a scrap of buttered 
paper in the oven. If it spreads too muc 
requires a very little me sugar; if loes not 
spread at all, or so little as to leave the surface 
rough, it is too stiff, and requires perhaps half 
the white of an egg, or the finger dipped in water 
and laid on each macaroon after t ey are on the 
paper is often sufficient—a little practice is all 
that 1S necessary Lay half-tea 
spoonfuls on the oiled ot If the 








ai one indicated that ghtiv too 
stiff, lay a wet finger on each, sift powder 
ir over, and then put a pinch of chopped and 
blanched almonds in the centre, with just enoug 
pressure to Keep them in place (s the macaroon 


spreads in the oven the almonds scatter them- 





Macaroons should be baked about twenty 


utes in a moderate oven They must be t 





out while they are a very pale brown, but they 





must also be quite “set,” or they will fall If 
the oven is too quick, they will brown too soon; 
in that case,Neave the oven or open, taking 
care that no coid draught can t vy on the maca 
roous You can tell if thev have browned too 
quickly by the cracks in them being still white 
and sticky When done, both the cracks and 
surtace should be the same pale color The 
macaroons must be left five minutes in the p 

fter leaving the oven with ing tou j \t 
the end of that time they may be gently taken off 
the pans on the papers, from which they must) 

be detached until they are quite cold. Should 
they stick to the paper, moisten the back of it 


Fine Ginger Dessert Cakes 


of fresh butter into three 
flour ; 


Rub half a pound 


rters of a pound of 





beat three eggs with three-quarters of a 


ponnd of powdered sugar and half a glass of rose 
water, the grated peel of a lemon, and a teaspoor 
ful of the best powdered gingel use the ginger 
carefully, trying a level spoonfu 

If the flavor 
strong enough, add more; they 
of it, without being 


’ 





t Then mix 
all into a paste. i 





£ the 
rf | 


paste a quarter ¢ in i , 
small oval or round cakes, sift powdered sugar 
} } } " 


over them, and bake rather slowly a very pal 
brown, 
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“The Veneered Savage” was published in 
5, V XXI 







rt 

you might have a table of very 

placed In your dining-room o 

Have bouillon, chocolate, tea, co 

and butter, cheese straws, fancy 

and ices. Your dining-room next 
suited for such rece ptions, as there 
| tion to the guests returning through the parior. 

} Evaneerine.—In your case the groom can bring the 
bride into the room preceded by the ushers. When 
the minister asks, “* Who giveth this woman,” etc., the 
bride’s father st ‘ps forward, 


cake given out aft 





> parlor is well 
can be no objec 








puts the bride’s hand in 
the groom's, and answers, ‘‘1 do.” The parents first 
langhter, without being presented 
rmembers of each family, after 
mal presentation of the 





atulate thei 
by the ushers, th 
which comes m 
by the ushers 


con 








guests 








A Sunsor Certainly, a bride can have a maid 
of honor even tho she has no other attendeuts; the 
maid simply walks up t aisle before the bride when 
going to th tar ids t houquet while the bride 
puts on her ring, and w ‘3 behind her going out of 
church. 

\ Yor NG (GIR! \ ! sque r i be ite d w iist of 
brown cloth i be snitable with your plaid wool 


skirt 

N. M. W.—Get Madras striped mnstin or else striped 
white muslin for all the windows of your cortt 

Natrouxez.—You will get suggestions for vy 
ter outtit by reading about trousseaux iu Ne 
Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Voi. X XI 

C. M., OLp Sussoriser, A. D. H., Lizerrr, 
| anv C. C. C.—Answers to your inquiries about girls’ 
| clothes are given in New York Fashions of Bazar 

No. 41, Vol. XXI 


win- 


York 


Suspense, 
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1. A-boar-hunting we will go. Oh, that beastly buckle! Now we are ready. Start from the Victoria Hotel at 8.30. 2. Somehow or other I am the 
proposes a good gallop, which we all heartily join in. 4. We arrive at Wode le Hoode, and find that river very low and muddy; but after a few splashes 0! 
takes the lead, and I try to follow him, which I succeed in doing; but no more galloping down-hill for me. 6. The American Consul kills the lar 
protection. A Boar is in the neighborhood, but where ? 8. We are not long left in doubt, for we are hardly in our places when out comes a monster, tli 
cluster round, while the Consul kindly shows us how to let wind into the old grandfather, and after wi 
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THE WORKING-WOMEN’S 
GUILD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


See illustration on page 721. 


FFUE Working-Women’s Guild, or to give it its 
1 full title, * The New Century Guild of Work- 
ing- Women,” has its head-quarters at 1132 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia —a street which once was 
fashionable, but which has now fallen from its 
high estate. One house alone still preserves 
traces of its former home-like aspect, and retains 
its old vine-clad trellises, and it is the home of 
the Guild. The work of the Guild is partly so- 
cial, partly commercial. The latter department 
offers for sale sundry domestic articles—home- 
made bread and the like—the work of avowed 
working-women, who seek the medium of the 
Guild to dispose of their wares, and includes a 
Mending Department, which undertakes all work 
of that nature for individuals and families. Ev- 
ery good housewife knows what a chronic dis- 
comfort it is to keep in good repair all the odds 
and ends of the family wardrobe,and what a 
thankless task it is even if the lady possesses 
that instinct for sewing and darning which an 
ancieut superstition assigns to her sex. It is a 
piece of drudgery which will be gladly turned over 
by many a household to those who will relieve 
the mistress of the family from its monotonous 
worry. 

The social side of the Guild is, if not the most 
important feature of the establishment, the most 
interesting. Evening classes were started for the 
benefit of young women who were occupied for 
the day, and who were anxious to carry on their 
education. The more elementary branches were 
not neglected, but others were added, with the 
object of giving what the ordinary night schools 
did not, such as elocution, singing, and literature. 





At the same time classes for dress-making, cook- 
ing, type-writing, book-keeping, and embroidery 
were formed. Music classes were also institut- 
ed, and to these alone are men admitted on a 
footing of equality. In connection with these 
classes, concerts are given and lectures are occa- 
sionally given on popular subjects, The number 
of members of the Guild is limited to one thou- 
sand, a number which it is probable will soon be 
reached, as considerable additions are made to the 
roll every year. The working-women who are at 
present members of the Guild represent seventy- 
two vecupations, The callings most largely rep- 
resented are clerks, saleswomen, teachers, book- 
binders, dress-makers, and seamstresses. As it is 
estimated that there are in Philadelphia over 
100,000 women who work for their living away 
from home, it will be seen what a field is open for 
he activity of such institutions as the Guild. 
While it offers all the advantages of an exchange 
for work and of an educational institution, the 
Guild does not forget the necessity of making its 
rooms attractive, and opening to its members the 
comforts and regources of a club. The parlors 
are handsomely decorated by the hands of its ar- 
tistic pupils, and here, during the midday recess 
from work, crowds of the girls from the neigh- 
boring stores and shops drop in, 

Most of the classes, it will be seen from our 
account, are practical, and designed to add to the 
wage-earning abilities of those who frequent 
them, and it is hoped that to the branches of 
usual knowledge already taught, mechanical 
drawing, telegraphy, and the like may be added. 
A well-appointed gymnasium forms an important 
feature of the Guild, and its value as a change 
from the sedentary and monotonous occupations 
which most workers have to discharge cannot be 
over-estimated. The rooms of the Guild are open 
on Sundays, and a well-supplied library is always 
accessible. In the present state of society a very 
large number of women have to earn their bread 
by hard work, and they have had to do so in too 
many cases under great disadvantages, and in the 
face of most unjust discrimination. Every 
scheme, therefore, that will facilitate their strug- 
gies for an honest independence is a benefit to 
ail the sex and all the human race. New trades 
and new professions are being thrown open to 
them, and the severe principle of the “ survival 
of the fittest” will show which of these branches 
can be successfully cultivated by women. 





FERNS AND FERNERIES. 


HERE is perhaps no branch of the vegetable 
kingdom the study of which proves more in- 
teresting than that of ferns, Of these elegant 
and graceful plants, which played so important a 
part in the early geologic ages, not less than 2500 
species are known and described by botanists. 
By far the greater portion of these are tropical 
exotics, thriving only where there is abundant 
heat and moisture. There are islands in the tor- 
rid zone where ferns, varying in size from less 
than an inch in height to the gigantic tree-ferns 
that tower upward fifty feet or more, form the 
greater part of the entire vegetation. 

Since the invention of Wardian cases, many 
beautiful exotic ferns have become familiar to us, 
but the number that can be cultivated in our cool 
climate, even in the most carefully regulated hot- 
houses, is comparatively small. 

The native ferns of the temperate zone com- 
prise but a small fraction of the entire vegetation, 
and their number is not large. The list of ferns 
found in North America north of Mexico, as 
compiled by Mr. John Robinson, of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, consists of 147 spe- 
cies, In New England and New York the ferns 
found are very nearly the same in number as 
those found in England, and many of the species 
are common to the two sides of the Atlantic. In 
the Northern States the fern collector who finds 
in the vicinity of his home twenty genera and 
double that number of species may esteem him- 
self as exceptionally fortunate. 
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Our native ferns are not averse to cultivation, 
if the soil be adapted to their needs, and they are 
placed in a shady spot. Ifa space on the north 
side of a fence or building be devoted to them, 
and a compost of peat, leaf mould, pasture loam, 
and sand, in equal parts, be well mixed and placed 
for their reception, they will take kindly to their 
new home, and soon change a spot usually bar- 
ren and neglected to one of the most attractive 
nooks in the garden. Their love of shade ren- 
ders them especially adapted to cultivation in 
city yards and gardens. If one will obtain of 
the florist a few barrels of prepared soil, or, bet- 
ter still, procure the different sorts from some 
friend in the country, and then from every out- 
ing bring home a root or two of ferns, he will 
soon have an out-of-door fernery that will prove 
beautiful and attractive for many years. 

Some ferns are too shy to grow away from 
their accustomed haunts, but the beautiful os- 
munda, the common pteris and polypodium, sev- 
eral varieties of asplenium and aspidium, the tiny 
woodsia, and the lovely maidenhair, will soon 
adapt themselves to a garden home, and well re- 
ward the care bestowed on them, 

At this season of the year, however, the ar- 
rangement of an in-door fernery is a more inter- 
esting topic than the garden fernery. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of x more charming ornament for 
the drawing-room than a glass case of ferns grow- 
ing in dewy luxuriance and beauty while wintry 
storms are whirling without. It will need far 
less care when once arranged than ordinary 
house-plants, and will not require a sunny place. 
A north or northwest window is best for it, and 
it should be turned around frequently, that the 
plants may not lean toward the light. 

Beautiful cases of varying prices may be ob- 


| tained at the stores, but a very pretty one may 





be made easily and cheaply at home. Procure a 
pine board, for the base, that measures fourteen 
by twenty-one inches. Have seme black-walnut 
moulding four inches wide fitted round it, which 
will make a box rather more than three inches 
deep. Have a zinc pan made to fit this box, and 
give the inside of it a good coat of tar, as the 
roots of the ferns dislike contact with metal, Pro- 
cure of the glazier five sheets of clear glass, four 
of which must be fifteen inches wide, two of 
them being of the length and the other two cor- 
responding with the width of the inside of the 
zine box. The fifth sheet of glass should measure 
fourteen and a half by twenty-one and a half 
inches. This is for the top, and is intended to 
lie flat on the glass wall and project about a quar- 
ter of an inch beyond in each direction. Bind 
each of the first four sheets of glass with white 
tape five-eighths of aw inch in width, sewing it 
securely at the corners and pasting it along the 
sides. When dry, fasten the sheets of glass to- 
gether by sewing through the tape at the corners. 
A sheet of gilt paper or other fancy paper may 
now be pasted on the corners and over the top 
edge to conceal the tape. The case is now ready 
to place in the zine box. Finish the top sheet of 
glass by pasting a strip of the fancy paper around 
the edge. 

Other dimensions can, of course, be employed, 
but the width of the box should be about two- 
thirds of the length, and the glass case should 
rise above the box a distance very nearly equal 
to its width. 

The next thing to do is to put in the soil. Al- 
low one inch for drainage, for which use pebbles, 
chareoal,and broken flower-pots. Then spread 
a thin layer of moss to prevent the earth from 
washing down into the bottom and choking the 
drainage. Above the moss put the compost of 
equal parts of peat, leaf mould, pasture loam, 
and sand, filling the box quite full, and heaping 
it a little in the centre. 

Now for the ferns. If one desires exotic ferns 
that will grow all through the winter, it will be 
necessary, of course, to procure them of the flor- 
ist. But those who prefer to collect and arrange 
wildwood treasures for themselves may find, if 
they spend an autumn day in the woods, a great 
abundance of lovely things from which they may 
choose. 

The common polypody with its great brown 
fruit dots, the moonwort, and the little ebony 
fern grow everywhere. There are varieties of 
the spleenworts and shield-ferns that are quite 
common, and the walking-fern and climbing-fern 
are valuable if they can be obtained. Then there 
are many wild plants besides ferns that will thrive 
under glass. The Mitchella with its scarlet ber- 
ries, the white-veined rattlesnake plantain, the 
curious pitcher-plant, the hepatica, gold-thread, 
and club-moss are all desirable. 

Select the most beautiful of the plants collect- 
ed, arrange them as tastefully as possible, and 
cover all places where the earth shows with va- 
rieties of moss. A‘small piece of looking-glass 
sunk in a hollow, and bordered about with moss, 
will form a tiny lake, and a bridge formed of 
mossy twigs may be arranged above it. A pic- 
turesque ruin or arch may easily be constructed 
of pumice-stone and cement. 

When all is satisfactorily arranged, the cover 
is placed on the top, and we have a bit of the 
woods that will refresh our eyes all through the 
winter. The fernery will need little care. The 
top may be removed for an hour now and then 
for an airing. Wiping the moisture from the 
glass will take away some impurities. If almost 
all the surface of the glass is moist, there is too 
much moisture, and the top should be left off 
some hours, that it may evaporate. If the glass, 
on the other hand, is nearly or quite dry, more 
moisture is needed. The plants will gradually 
settle to their places, and the whole effect will 
be more and more lovely as time passes. Tow- 
ard spring the plants will begin to grow, tiny 
fronds will come up and uncurl, and some day, 
while the snow is yet deep in the untrodden for- 
est, the cheery gold-thread and innocent hepatica 
will be likely to open their blossoms to admiring 
eyes. 





FAMOUS DANDIES. 


LTHOUGH the love of fine clothing has al- 
t\ ways been the subject of quips and jokes 
at the expense of the wearers, the dandies of 
both sexes can point to quite as illustrious an ar- 
ray of prototypes as any other class of mortals, 
The dudes and their sisters who are seen on Fifth 
Avenue and in the gayly lighted parlors of city 
palaces, the gilded youth who adorn May Fair 
and Rotten Row, the jeunesse dorée of Paris, are 
one and all representatives of great men and wo- 
men whose names are carried in the tablets of 
history for great achievements in dress as well as 
thought and action. 

Gazing far backward into the period of tradi- 
tional history, one sees visions of Agamemnon, 
Hector, and Paris waging heroic war on the plain 
before ancient Troy, covered by day with the en- 
sanguined sweat of battle. But in the council 
hall, by the palace gates, at the feasts where heca- 
tombs sent forth savory odors to the gods, and 
in the connubial retreats, the Homeric heroes and 
fair Helen, for whom they fought, loved their 
robes of Tyrian purple, soft shining silk, and clean 
white linen, fresh from the housewife’s distaff. 

In ancient Egypt, where man first learned the 
sweets of wealth, mighty kings and rich princes 
recorded on their sphinxes, monoliths, and pyra- 
mids the beauties of their raiment quite as faith- 
fully as the stories of victories won by Ptolemys 
and Pharaohs. The rich alluvial mud of the Nile 
brought that ancient nobility all the gifts of ma- 
terial fortune, and the inheritors joyously spent 
from their hoards for bartered jewels wherewith 
to shine in the eyes of men. 

It is pleasant, too, to think of Solomon in the 
days of his wayward youth, while he was singing 
his immortal love-song. The wisdom of the prov- 
erb-maker and the thoughtfulness of the archi- 
tect of the Temple had not then, been attained, 
Fanned by the fairest maidens of Jerusalem, sur- 
rounded by the gayest of the Hebrew aristocracy, 
when to be a prince of Jerusalem was to be al- 
most a king, the young monarch so dazzled his 
courtiers by the richness of his attire that his 
“glory” became a favorite metaphor for every 
age of civilization. 

Ancient Athens was a fine place for dandies 
in the days when Alcibiades, “ the curled son of 
Clinias,” was the spoiled child of the powerful 
little republic. The victor at Cyzicus loved to 
show himself with his matchless person adorned 
with all the beauties of flowing robes of fine lin- 
en. Indeed much of his power was due to the 
easy grace with which the nephew of Pericles 
wore elegant apparel when lounging about talk- 
ing philosophy with Socrates and poetry with 
Aspasia, 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has called 
attention to Aristoteles, “a very distinguished 
writer,....a philosopher, in short, whom it took 
centuries to learn, centuries to unlearn, and is 
now going to take a generation or more to learn 
over again.” ‘Regular dandy he was,” says 
genial Doctor Holmes, who, by-the-way, likes to 
dress well himself. 

Rome in her palmiest days produced the most 
famous “swell” the world has ever seen. Julius 
Cesar, in the days of his unbridled boyhood, when 
heaping debt upon debt by a prodigality justifi- 
able only in one who is conscious of ability to ac- 
quire universal dominion, astonished his luxuri- 
ous patrician companions by the splendor of his 
dress and the magnificence of the entertainments 
he gave to the city. In fact Caesar was quite a 
buck before he applied himself to the serious busi- 
ness of conquering “triple-divided Gaul” and 
crossing the Rubicon; but even then that cruel 
old proscriber, Sulla, saw in him the powers and 
possibilities of a ruler and victor. 

Skipping over fourteen centuries of European 
barbarism, when the Hun, the Goth, and the Van- 
dal were playing “old Scratch” with the sweetness 
and light of earlier civilizations, one comes to the 
Italian Renaissance, when Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent made Florence the civilized centre of Eu- 
rope. Petrarch, singer .of love-sonnets, was the 
beau of this era, for aside from his love for 
Laura he found plenty of time to write his poems 
and array himself in the medieval fashions, Sir 
Philip Sidney, the idol of Elizabethan England, 
caught the infection during his Italian journey, 
and on returning home was called by the envious 
‘an Italianate Englishman, a fiend incarnate.” 

Before his time, Francis of France and Henry 
the Eighth of connubial fame were glorious 
fops. That scene of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold will be told as long as the history of other 
things than war is interesting to men. Later on, 
after Cromwell and his sullen followers had pass- 
ed away from the scene in England, the real era 
of modern dandyism began. 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was its leader 
in England. Charles the Second was on the 
throne—the merriest of England’s sovereigns— 
and his courtiers gladly seized the opportunity 
for avenging themselves upon the enforced so- 
briety of the Commonwealth. Barbara Palmer, 
Duchess of Cleveland, Louise de Querouaille 
(Madame Carwell, the rude English called her), 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and other frail beauties, 
set the fashions for their sex. Buckingham, 
Buckhurst, and Dorset were the noble dandies of 
the court, of which Sir Charles Sedley, Shad- 
well, and Dryden, best of them all, were the liter- 
ary ornaments. Across the Channel, gay France 
was beginning to lose her gayety, for Louis the 
Magniticent had turned to pious consolations, 
and insisted upon being followed by the Lian- 
courts and Montmorencys, who had been the 
companions of his reprehensible joys. And so, 
for the nonce, England held the supremacy of 
frivolity. 

During the next half-century Lord Hervey and 
his friends enlivened the courts of the first two 
Georges, but their fame has been eclipsed by the 
exploits of the dandies who made the last half- 
century the wild-oats period of English history. 





Paris and London were centres of frivolity. Sel- 
wyn and Horace Walpole amused society with 
bon-mots, Charles James Fox danced about the 
streets in gay jackets and red-heeled shoes by 
day, earned fame as a debater in Parliament, and 
at night wasted at the gaming-table fortunes be- 
yond the dreams of all save plutocrats. Rigby, 
the placeman, showed the world that drinking 
may be an endless round of enjoyment, an amuse- 
ment in which he was joined by Lord Weymouth 
and many other noble gentlemen, whose descend- 
ants are even now paying the penalties for ances- 
tral indulgences. 

Bucks, beaux, macaronis, fops, and dandies 
flourished like the “green bay-trees” of the 
Psalmist in the days of “ Gentleman George,” the 
fourth King of the house of Brunswick. Lord 
Alvanley, Sheridan, and Count d’Orsay were 
the intellectual leaders of the gay crowd of fine 
gentlemen who wasted their best hours at the 
toilette-table and their paternal fortunes at the 
gaming board, but Brummel was chief among 
them all. Even the King bowed before the man 
to whom the tying of a cravat was a work of art, 
and who had invented a starch. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Avtuor or “ Dorotuy Forster,” “Setr or Braren,” 
“Tur Wortv Went Very Weit Turn,” 
“ALL IN A GaRpEN Fair,” eto. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
BEFORE THE ASSIZE. 


eee we sat down and waited. Day after day 

we went to the prison, where my mother sat by 
my father, whose condition never changed in the 
least, being always that of one who slept, or, if 
his eyes were open, Was unconscious, aud, though 
he might utter a few words, had no command of 
his mind or of his speech. Wherefore we hoped 
that he suffered nothing. “Twas a musket-ball 
had struck,” the surgeon said, “in his backbone 
between the shoulders, whereby his powers of 
motion and of thought were suspended.” I know 
not whether it was attempted to remove the ball, 
or whether it was lodged there at all, because I 
am ignorant; and to me, whether he had been 
struck in the back or no, it was to my mind cer- 
tain that the Lord had granted my father’s ear- 
nest prayer that he should again be permitted to 
deliver openly the message that was upon his 
soul; nay, had given him three weeks of contin- 
ual and faithful preaching, the fruits of which, 
could we perceive them, should be abundant. 
That prayer granted, the Lord, [ thought, was 
valling him to rest. Therefore 1 looked for no 
improvement, 

One other letter came from Exeter, with one 
for me, with which (because I could not leave my 
mother at such a time) I was forced to stay my 
soul, as the lover in the Canticle stays his soul, 
with apples. Ihave that letter still; it hath been 
with me always ; it lay hung from my neck in the 
little Jeathern bag in which I carried the Duke’s 
ring; I read it again and again, until 1 knew it 
by heart; yet still I read it again, because even 
to look at my lover’s writing had in it something 
of comfort even when things were at their worst, 
and Egyptian darkness lay upon my soul. But 
the letter I cannot endure to copy out or suffer 
others to read it, because it was written for mine 
own eye, and none other’s. “Oh! my love!” he 
said. ‘Ob! my tender heart!” and then a hun- 
dred prayers for my happiness, and tears for my 
tears, and hopes for the future (which would be 
not the earthly life, but the future reserved by 
merciful Heaven for those who have beeu culled 
and chosen). As for the sharp and painful pas- 
sage by which we must travel from this world to 
the next, Robin bade me take no thought of that, 
but to think of him either as my lover walking 
with me beside the stream, or as a spirit waiting 
for me to join him in the heavenly choir. And 
so with so many farewells (the letter being writ- 
ten when they expected the Judges to arrive and 
the Assize to begin) as showed his tender love for 
me. No, I cannot write down this letter for the 
eyes of alltoread. There are things which must 
be kept hidden in our own hearts; and, without 
doubt, every woman to whom good fortune hath 
given a lover as Robin, with a heart as fond and 
a pen as ready (though he could never, like 
Humphrey, write sweet verses), hath received an 
epistle or two like unto mine for the love and 
tenderness, but, 1 hope, without the sadness of 
impending death. 

It was four weeks after we were brought to 
Ilminster that the news came to us of the coming 
trials. There were five Judges—but the world 
knows but of one, namely, George, Lord Jeffreys, 
Chief-Justice of England—and now, indeed, we 
began to understand the true misery of our situa- 
tion. For every one knew the character of the 
Judge, who, though a young man still, was al- 
ready the terror alike of prisoners, witnesses, and 
juries. It promised to be a black and bloody 
Assize indeed, since this man was to be the Judge. 

The aspect of the prison by this time was 
changed. The songs and merriment, the horse- 
play and loud laughter by which the wen had 
at first endeavored to keep up their hearts, were 
gone. The country lads pined and languished 
in confinement; their cheeks grew pale and their 
eyes heavy. Then the prison was so crowded 
that there was barely room for all to lie at night, 
and the yard was too small for all to walk there- 
in by day. In the morning, though they opened 
all the shutters, the air was so foul that in going 
into it from the open, one felt sick and giddy, 
and was sometimes fain to run out and drink 
cold water. Oh! the terrible place for an old 
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man such as Sir Christopher! Yet he endured 
without murmuring the foulness and the hard- 
ness, comforting the sick, still reproving blas- 
phemies, and setting an example of cheerful- 
ness. The wounded men all died, I believe; 
which, as the event proved, was lucky for them. 
It would have saved the rest much suffering had 
they all died as well. And to think that this 
was only one of many prisons thus crowded with 
poor captives ! At Wells, Philip’s Norton, Shep- 
ton Mallet, Bath, Bridgewater, Taunton, Ilchester, 
Somerton, Langport, Bristol, and Exeter there 
was a like assemblage of poor wretches thus 
awaiting their trials. 

I said that there was now little singing. There 
was, however, drinking enough, and more than 
enough. They drank to drown their sorrows, 
and to forget the horrid place in which they 
Jay, and the future which awaited them. When 
they were drunk, they would bellow some of 
their old songs; but the bawling of a drunkard 
will not communicate to his companions the same 
joy as the music of a merry heart. 

While we were expecting to hear that the 
Judge had arrived at Salisbury, the fever broke 
out in the prison of Iiminster. At Wells they 
were afflicted with the small-pox, but at Ilminster 
it was jail-fever which fell upon the poor prison- 
ers. Everybody hath heard of this terrible dis- 
order, which is communicated by those who have 
it to those who go among them—namely, to the 
warders and turnkeys, and even to the judges 
and the juries, On the first day after it broke 
out—which was with an extraordinary virulence 
—four poor men died and were buried the next 
morning. After this no day passed but there 
were funerals at the church-yard, and the mounds 
of their graves—the graves of these poor coun- 
trymen who thought to fight the battles of the 
Lord—stood side by side in a long row, growing 
continually longer. We—that is, good Mrs. Pri- 
or and myself—sat at the window and watched 
the funerals, praying for the safety of those we 
loved, 

So great was the fear of infection in the town 
that no one was henceforth allowed within the 
prison, nor were the warders allowed to come out 
of it. This was a sad order for me, because my 
mother chose to remain within the prison, finding 
a garret at the house of the Chief Constable, and 
1 could no longer visit that good old man, Sir 
Christopher, whose only pleasure left had been 
to converse with me daily, and, as I now under- 
stand, by the refreshment the society of youth 
brings to age, to lighten the tedium of his im- 
prisonment. 

Henceforth, therefore, I went to the prison 
door every morning, and sent in my basket of 
provisions, but was not suffered to enter; and 
though I could have speech with my mother or 
with Barnaby, they were on one side the bars and 
I on the other. 

it was at this time that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. George Penne. This creature—a vil- 
lain, as I afterward discovered, of the deepest dye 
—was to external appearance a grave and sober 
merchant. He was dressed in brown cloth, and 
carried a gold-headed stick in his hand. He 
came to Iiminster about the end of August or the 
beginning of September, and began to inquire 
particularly into the names and the circumstances 
of the prisoners, pretending (such was his crafti- 
ness) a great tenderness for their welfare. He 
did the same thing, we heard afterward, wher- 
ever the Monmouth prisoners were confined. At 
Ilminster, the fever being in the jail, he was not 
permitted to venture within, but stood outside 
and asked of any who seemed to know who and 
what were the prisoners within, and what were 
their cireumstances. 

He accosted me one morning when I was stand- 
ing at the wicket waiting for my basket to be 
taken in, 

‘““ Madam,” he said, “ you are doubtless a friend 
of some poor prisoner. Your father or your 
brother may unhappily be lying within.” 

Now I was grown somewhat cautious by this 
time. Wherefore, fearing some kind of snare or 
trap, I replied, gravely, that such, indeed, might 
be the case. 

“Then, Madam,” he said, seaking in a soft 
voice and looking full of compassion, “if that be 
so, suffer me, I pray you, to wish him:a happy 
deliverance ; and this, indeed, from the bottom of 
my heart,” 

““ Sir.” L said, moved by the earnestness of his 
manner, “I know not who you may be, but I 
thank you, Such a wish, I am sure, will not 
procure you the reward of a prison. Sir, I wish 
you a good-day.” 

So he bowed and left me, and passed on. 

But next day I found him in the same place. 
And his eyes were more filled with compassion 
than before, and his voice was softer. 

“T cannot sleep, Madam,” he said, “ for think- 
ing of these poor prisoners; I hear that among 
them is nohe other than Sir Christopher Challis, 
a gentleman of great esteem and well-stricken in 
years. And there is also the pious and learned, 
but most unfortunate, Dr. Comfort Eykin, who 
rode with the army and preached daily, and is 
now, I hear, grievously wounded and bedridden.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “ Dr. Comfort Eykin is my father. 
It is most true that he is a prisoner, and that he 
is wounded.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, and wiped a tear from 
his eyes. 

“Tt is now certain,” he said, “that Lord Jef- 
freys will come down to conduct the trials. Nay, 
it is reported that he has already arrived at Salis- 
bury, breathing fire and revenge, and that he 
hath with him four other Judges and a troop of 
horse. What they will do with: so many prison- 
evs I know not. I fear that it will go hard with 
all; but, as happens in such eases, those who 
have money and know how to spend it may speed- 
ily get their liberty.” 

“How are they to spend it?” 

“Why, Madam, it is not indeed to be looked 
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for that you should know. But when the time 
comes for the trial, should I, as will very likely 
happen, be in the way, send for me, and whatever 
tne sentence I warrant we shall find a way to 
*scape it—even if it be a sentence of death. Send 
for me—my name is George Penne, and I am a 
well-known merchant of Bristol.” 

lt was then that Barnaby came to the other 
side of the wicket. Wecould talk, but could not 
touch each other. 

* All is well, Sis,” he said. “Dad is neither 
better nor worse, and Sir Cliristopher is hearty, 
though the prison is like the ‘tween decks of a 
ship with Yellow Jack aboard—just as sweet and 
pleasant for the air, and just as merry for the 
crew,” 

“ Barnaby,” I said, “the Judges are now at 
Salisbury.” 

* Ay, ay; [thought they would have been there 
before. We shall be tried, they tell me, at Wells, 
which, it is thought, will be taken after other 
towns. So there is still a tidy length of rope. 
Sis, this continual smoking of tobacco to keep off 
infection doth keep a body dry. Cider will serve, 
but let it be a runiet at least.” 

“He called you ‘Sister,’ Madame,” said Mr. 
Penne, curiously. “‘ Have you brother as well as 
father in this place?” 

“Alas! Sir, I have not only my father, my 
mother, and my brother in this place, but my 
father-in-law (as 1 hoped soon to call him); and 
in Exeter Jail is my lover and his cousin. Oh, 
Sir, if you mean honestly—” 

“ Madam”’—he laid his hand upon his breast— 
“Tam all honesty. I have no other thought, | 
swear to you, than to save, if possible, the lives 
of these poor men.” 

He walked with me to my lodging, and I there 
told him not only concerning our own people, but 
alsowll that I knew of the prisoners in this jail 
—they were for the most part poor and humble 
men. He made notes in a buvk, which caused 
me some misgivings; but he assured me again 
and again that ail he desired was to save their 
lives. And 1 now understand that he spoke the 
truth, indeed, but not the whole truth. 

“Your brother, for instance,” he said. “ Oh, 
Madam, ’twere a thousand pities that so brave a 
young man, so stout withal, should be hanged, 





drawn, and quartered ; and your lover at Exeter, 
doubtless a tall and proper youth ; and the other | 
whom you have named, Dr, Humphrey Challis; | 
and your father-in-law (us I hope he will be), Sir | 
Christopher; and your own father, Why, Mad- | 
am,” he grew quite warm upon it, “if you will | 
but furnish some honest merchant—I say not | 
myself, because 1 know not if you would trust 
me—but some honest merchant with the neces- 
sary moneys, I will engage that they shall all be 
saved from hanging. To be sure these are all 
captains and ofhicers, and to get their absolute 
pardon will be a great matter, perhaps above your 
means, Yet Sir Christopher hath a good estate, 
I am told.” 

This George Penne was, it is true, a Bristol 
merchant, engaged in the West India trade; that 
is to say, he bought sugar and tobacco, and had 
shares in ships which sailed to and from Bristol 
and the West Indies, and sometimes made voy- 
ages to the Guinea coast fornegroes. But, in com- 
mon with many Bristol merchants, he had another 
trade, and a very profitable trade it is, namely, 
what is called kidnapping; that is, buying or 


doned or reprieved on condition of going to the 
plantations. They sell these wretches for a term 
of years to the planters, and make’a great profit 
by the transaction. And foreseeing that there 
would presently be a rare abundance of such pris- 
oners, the honest Mr. George Penne was going 
from prison-to prison finding out what. persons 
of substance there were-who would pay for their 
sentence to be thus mitigated. In the event, 
though “things were not ordered exactly as he 
could have wished, this worthy man (his true 
worth you shall presently learn) made a pretty 
penny, as the saying is, out of the: prisoners. 
What he made out of us, and by what lies, you 
shall learn; bat, by ill fortune, he gat not the 
fingering of the great sums which he hoped of us. 

And now the news—from Winchester first and 
from Dorchester afterward—tilled the hearts of 
all with a dismay which is beyond all power of 
words to tell, For if an ancient lady of good re- 
pute (though the widow of a regicide), such a wo- 
man as Lady Lisle, seventy years of age, could 
be condemned to be burned—and was, in fact, 
beheaded—for no greater offence than harboring 
two rebels, herself ignorant of who they were or 
whence they came, what could any hope who had 
actually borne arms? And, again, at Dorchester 
thirty who pleaded not guilty were found guilty 
and condemned to be hanged, and nearly three 
hundred who pleaded guilty were sentenced to be 
hanged at the same time. It was not an idle 
threat, intended to terrify the rest, because thir- 
teen of the number were executed on the follow- 
ing Monday, and eighty afterward. Among those 
who were first hanged were many whom we knew. 
The aged and pious Mr. Sampson Larke, the Bap- 
tist Minister of Lynn, for instance, was one; Col- 
onel Holmes (whom the King had actually par- 
doned) was another; and young Mr. Hewling, 
whose case was like that of Robin. This terrible 
news caused great despondency and choking in 
the prison, where also the fever daily carried off 
one or two. 

Oh! my poor heart fell, and I almost lost the 
power of prayer, when I heard that from Dorches- 
ter the Judge was riding in great state, driving 
his prisoners before him to Exeter, where there 
were two hundred waiting theirtrial. And among 
them Robin—my Robin! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BENJAMIN. 


Ir was the evening of September the Sixteenth, 
about nine of the clock. I was sitting alone in 





my lodging. Down-stairs I heard the voice of the 
poor widow, Mrs. Prior, who had received us. She 
was praying aloud with some godly friends for 
the safety of her sons. These young men, as I 
have said, were never more heard of, and were 
therefore already, doubtless, past praying for. I, 
who ought to have been praying with them, held 
Robin’s last letter in my hands. I knew it by 
heart; but I must still be reading it again and 
again: thinking it was his voice which was in- 
deed speaking to me, trying to feel his presence 
near me, to hear his breath, to see his very eyes. 
In the night, waking or sleeping, I still would 
hear him calling to me aloud. “ My heart! my 
life! my love!” he would ery. Iheard him, I say, 
quite plainly. By special mercy and grace this 
power was accorded to me; because I have no 
doubt that in his mind, while lying in his noi- 
some prison, he did turn his thoughts, yea, and 
the yearnings of his fond heart, to the maid he 
loved. But now the merciless Judge who had 
sentenced three hundred men to one common 
doom—three hundred men !—was such a sentence 
ever known ?—had left Dorchester, and was al- 
ready, perhaps, at Exeter. Oh!—perhaps Robin 
had by this time stood his trial: what place was 
left for prayer? For if the poor ignorant clowns 
were condemned to death, how much more the 
gentlemen, the officers of Monmouth’s army! 
Perhaps he was already executed—my lover, my 
boy, my Robin !—taken out and hanged, and now 
a cold and senseless corpse! Then the wailings 
and prayers of the poor woman below, added to 
the distraction of these thoughts, mfade me feel 
as if I was indeed losing my senses. At this time 
it was blow upon blow—line upon line. The sky 
was black—the Heavens were deaf. Is there— 
can there be—a more miserable thing than to feel 
that the very Heavens are deaf? The mercy of 
the Lord—His kindly hearkening to our cries and 
prayers—these we believe as we look for the light 
of day and the warmth of the sun. Nay, this be- 
lief is the very breath of our life; so that there 
is none but the most hardened and abandoned 
sinner who doth not still feel that he hath in the 
Lord a Father as well as a Judge. To lose that 
belief, ’twere better to be a luinp of senseless 
clay. The greatest misery of the lost soul, even 
greater than his continual torment of fire, and 
his never-ending thirst, and the gnawing of re- 





morse, must be to feel that the Heavens are deaf | 


to his prayers—deaf forever and forever! 

At this time my prayers were ali for safety. 
“Safety, good Lord! give them safety! 
them from the executioner ! 


Save 
Give them safety !” 


Thus, as Barnaby said, the shipwrecked mariner | 


clinging to the mast asks not fora green, pleasant, 
and fertile shore, but for land—only for Jand. I 
sat there musing sadly, the Bible on the table 
and a lighted eandle. I read not in the Bible, 
but listened to the wailing of the poor soul be- 
low, and looked at the church-yard without, the 
moonlight falling upon the fresh mounds which 
covered the graves of the poor dead prisoners. 
Suddenly I heard a voice—a loud and harsh voice 
—and footsteps. I knew both footsteps and voice, 
and I sprang to my feet trembling, because I was 
certain that some new disaster had befallen us. 

Then the steps mounted the stairs: the door 
was opened, and Benjamin—none other than Ben- 
jamin—appeared. What did he here? He was 
so big, with so red a face, that his presence seem- 
ed to fill the room. And with him—what did this 
mean ?—came Madam herself, whom I thought 
to have been at Exeter. Alas! her eyes were red 
with weeping ; her cheeks were thin and wasted 
with sorrow ; her lips were trembling. 

“Grace,” she cried, holding out her hands, 
“Child, these terrible things are done and yet we 
live! -Alas! we live! 
stone that we stilllive? As for me, I cannot die, 
though I lose all—all—all !” 

“Dear Madam, what hath happened ? 
misery! More disaster! 
me!” 


More 
Oh, tell me! —tell 


“Oh! my dear, they have been tried—they 
have been tried, and they are condemned to die 
—both Robin—my son Robin—and with him 
Humphrey, who dragged him into the business, 
and alone ought to suffer for both. But there is 
now no justice in the land. _No—no more justice 
can be had. Else Humphrey should have suffer- 
ed for all.” 

There was something strange in her eyes; she 
did not look like a mother robbed of her children : 
she gazed upon me as if there was something elxe 
upon her mind. As if the condemnation of her 
son was not enough! 

“Robin will be hanged,” she went on. “He 
hath been the only comfort of my life since my 
husband was taken from me, when he was left 
aninfant inmyarms. Robin will be hanged like 
any common gypsy caught stealing a sheep. He 
will be hanged, and drawn and quartered, and 
those goodly limbs of his will be stuck upon poles 
for all to see!” 

Truly I looked for nothing less. Barnaby bade 
me look for nothing less than this; but at the 
news I fell into a swoon. So one who knoweth 
beforehand that he is to feel the surgeon’s knife, 
and thinks to endure the agony without a cry, 
is fain to shriek and scream when the moment 
comes, 

When I recovered I was sitting at the open 
window, Madam applying a wet cloth to my fore- 
head. 

‘Have no fear,” Benjamin was saying. “She 
will do what you command her, so only that lie 
may go free.” 

“Is there no way but that ?” she asked. 

“None!” And then he swore a great oath. 

My eyes being open and my sense returned, 
I perceived that Mrs. Prior was also in the room. 
And I wondered (in such moments the mind finds 
relief in trifles) that Benjamin’s face should have 
grown so red and his cheeks so fat. 

‘Thou hast been in a swoon, my dear,” said 
Madam. ‘“ But’tis past.” 

“Why is Benjamin here?” I asked. 
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Are our hearts made of | 
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He looked at Madam, who cast down her eyes, 
I knew not why. ; 

“Benjamin is now our only friend,” she re- 
plied, without looking up. “It is out of his kin 
ness—yes, his kindness—of heart that he hath 
come,” 

“IT donot understand. If Robin is to die, what 
kindness can he show ?” 

“Tell her, Benjamin,” said Madam—* tell her 
of the trials at Exeter.” 

“ His Lordship came to Exeter,” Benjamin be- 
gan, “on the evening of September the Thir- 
teenth, escorted by many country gentlemen and 
a troop of horse. I had the honor of riding with 
him. The trials began the day before yesterday, 
the Fourteenth.” 

“ Pray, good Sir,” asked the poor woman who 
had lost her son, “did you observe my boy among 
the prisoners ?” 

“ How the devil should I know your boy?” he 
replied, turning upon her roughly, so that she 
asked no more questions. “If they were rebels, 
they deserve hanging.” 
and fled the room. “The trials began with two 
fellows who pleaded ‘ Not guilty,’ but were quick- 
ly proved to have been in arms, and were con- 


Here she shrieked aloud, 


demned to death, one of them being sent out to 
instant execution. The rest who were brought 
up that day—among whom were Robin and Hum- 
phrey— pleaded * Guilty,’ being partiy terrified 
and partly persuaded that it was their only chance 
of escape. So they too were condemned—two 
hundred and forty in all—every man Jack of 
them, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
their limbs to be afterward stuck on poles for the 
greater terror of evil-doers.” He said these words 
with such a fire in his eyes, and in such a dread- 
ful threatening voice, as made me tremble, “Then 
they were all taken back to jail, where they will 
lie until the day of execution, and may the Lord 
have mercy upon their souls!” 

The terrible Judge Jeffreys himself could no 
look more terrible than Benjamin when he ut- 
tered the prayer with which a sentence to death 
is concluded. 

Jen jamin, were vou in the court to see and 
hear the condemnation of your own cousins ? 

“T was. I sat in the body of the court, in the 
place reserved for counsel.” 

“Could you say nothing that would help 
them ?” 

“Nothing. Not 
help them. 
ficer, and one a surgeon, in the army 


a word from anv one could 
Consider—one of them was an of 
\ The igno- 
rant rustics whom they led may some of them 
escape, but the officers can look for no me rey.’ 

“ Madam,” I cried, “I must see Robin before 
he dies; though, God knows, there are those 
here who want my services daily. Yet I must 
He will not die easy unless he sees 
me and kisses me once.” 

Madam made no reply 


see Robin. 


For a week,” said Benjamin, “ they are safe 
I do not think they will be executed for a week, 
at least. But it is not wise to reckon on a re 
prieve even for an hour; the Judge may at any 
time order their execution,” 

“1 will go to-morrow,” 

“That will be seen,” said Benjamin. 

“My dear,” said Madam, “ my nephew Benja- 
min is a friend of the Judge, Lord Jeffreys.” 

“Say rather a follower and admirer of that 
great, learned, and religious man. One who is 
yet but a member of the Outer Bar must not as 
sume the style and title of friend to a man 
whose next step must be the woolsack.” 

Heavens! He called the inhuman wretch 
who had sentenced an innocent old woman of 
seventy to be burned alive, and five hundred pet 
sons to be hanged, and one knows not how many 
to be inhumanly flogged, great and religious! — 

“Tf interest can save any,” Madam said, softly, 

3enjamin can command that interest, and he is 
on the side of mercy, especially where his cousins 
are concerned.” 

I now observed that Madam, who had not for- 
merly been wont to regard her nephew with much 
affection, now observed toward him the greatest 
respect and submission 


“Madam,” he replied, “ you know the goodness 
of mv heart. What man can do shall be done by 
me, not only for Robin, but for the others who 
are involved with him in common ruin. But there 
are conditions with which I have taken pains to 
acquaint you.” 

Madam sighed heavily, and looked as if she 
would speak, but refrained ; and I saw the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

“What conditions, Benjamin?” I asked him 
“ Conditions for trying to save your own cousins 
and your own grandfather! Conditions? Why, 
you should be moving Heaven and Earth for them 
instead of making conditions.” 

“It needs not so much exertion,” he replied, 
with an unbecoming grin. “ First, Grace, I must 
own, Child, that the two years or thereabouts since 
I saw thee last have added greatly to thy charms, 
at which I rejoice.” 

“Oh! what have my charms to do with the 
business ?” 

“Much ; as thou wilt presently discover. But 
Jet me remind you both that there threaten—nay, 
there are actually overhanging—disasters, the like 
of which never happen save in time of civil war 
and of rebellion. My grandfather is in prison, 
and will be tried on a charge of sending men 
and horses to join Monmouth. Nay; the Duke’s 
Proclamation was found in his house: he will be 
certainly condemned and his estates confiscated 
So there will be an end of 
in Somerset. 





as old a family as lives 
Then there is thy father, Child, who 
was Preacher to the army, and did make mischief 
in stirring up the fanatical zeal of many. Think 
you that he can escape? Then there is thy bro 
ther Barnaby, who was such a fool as to meddle 
in what concerned him not, and now will hang 
therefor. What can we expe Are men to 
go unpunished who thus rebel against the Lord’s 
Anointed? Is treason—rank treason—the set- 








ACCOSTED ME ONE MORNING 


ting up of a Pretender Prince (who is now lying headless in his 
coffin) as the rightful heir, to be forgiven? We must not look for 
it. Alas! Madam, had I been with you instead of that conceited, 
fanatical, crookback Humphrey, whom I did ever detest, none of 
these things should have happened.” 

“ Humphrey,” I said, “has more worth in his finger than you 
in your great body, Benjamin.” 

“My dear, my dear, do not anger Benjamin! 
ger our only friend !” 

“She may say what she pleases. 


Oh! do not an- 


My time will come. Listen, 


{1RPER’S BAZAR. 
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WAS STANDING AT THE WICKET WAITING 


then, 


They must all be hanged unless I can succeed in getting 
them pardoned.” 
“ Nay—but—forgive my rudeness, Benjamin; they are your 


What need of condi- 
Are you a man of flesh and 


own cousins; 
tions? Oh! 
blood ?” 

“My conditions, Child, will assure you that such is truly the 
nature of my composition.” 

“If money is wanted”—I thought of my bag of gold and of 
Mr. Penne’s hints—“ how much will suffice ?” 


it is your own grandfather. 
what does this mean ? 








FOR MY BASKET TO BE TAKEN LN.” 

“T know not. 
than could be raised on the Bradford Orcas estates. 
out of mind.” 

“Then, Benjamin, save them if thou canst.” 

“His Lordship knows that I have near relations concerned in 
the Rebellion. Yet he assured me if his own brothers were 
among the prisoners he would hang them all.” 

“Nay, then, Benjamin, I say no more. Tell me what are these 
conditions, and if we can grant or contrive them, we will comply.” 


(Continued on page 725, Supplement.) 


If it comes to buying them off, more thousands 
Put money 
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THE WORKING-WOMEN’S GUILD IN PHILADELPHIA.—[Ser Pace 718. | 
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Freatuer-Liegut Skeieton Bana, no springs, no rib- 
bons, no pins, made of pure human hair entirely, to 
cover the entire forehead; weight three eighths of an 
ounce; the greatest curiosity in the world; over one 


thousand orders bave slready been received ; on ex- 
hibition at our Fall Opening, Octvber 15th, 1888. L 


Suaw, 54 West 14th Sireet (near Sixth Avenue), New | 


York idv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 
A oLereyMaN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Cuturrh, and vainly trying every known 





remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
eadful disease sending a self-nddressed stamped en- 


velope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow's Soornuina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
and is the best femedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea 





Bornetr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
ressing in the world It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[4Ad.]} 





L ames of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 
8 Benzoin Coxmetic Soap for whitening the h nds. 
Sent, postpaid, 25 cts, Box 2148, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 





Tue euperiority of Burnett's Fravontne Extnaors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ Ad, ] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j;admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 




















LK. 


80 he that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
«, FLESH PRODUCER, 
' Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DERILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drvueersts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


The Pansy Sewing Machine, $3.50. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
price. Thisisa 
brand New Ma- 
chine. Patented 
Auguat, 24th, 
1556. It is not 
merely atoy. It 
is what every 
lady should 
have,as many 
are not strong 
enough to run 
a foot-power 
machine. 



























Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreds 

ladies have already 
estified to its utility. 
Send $3.50, and we 
will deliver the ma- 
chine free ae auy part 
of the 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufact’rs, 
4g Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bailey and Co. Sirs,—I received the Pansy 
M: r aon and have tried it very carefally—it is a per- 
fect treasure. IT tucked a muslin skirt ; idid the work 
beautifully, going over senms without trouble. 
Mus. J. E. Rouerrs, Mead Centre, Kansas. 
The Paney Machine arrived. It works very well. 





Quilted the baby’s cloak (which was made of cloth,with | 


lining and a layer of cotton-batting between) on it. 
Respectfully, Mary E. Mixer, Detroit, Minn. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
- 6th Ave., 1474 8d Ave., New York, and 826 Fulton 
., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


“Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, end wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat. Baxine Powperr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


The Loveliest Skin. _ 


Tur Wutrest, CLearrst, Sorrest, Purest Sxrn, 
free from pimple, spet, or blemish, is produced by 
that greatest of all Skin Beautitiers and Puritiers, 

the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unequalled for the 
Toilet and Bath, and ab- 
solutely pure, and withont 
i rival as an Infantile Skin 
Soap. Delicately medi- 
cated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, astonishingly effec- 
tive, it enjoys unheard-of 
popularity, as evidenced by 
a sale greater than that of all other medicated toilet 
soups in the world combined. Sold throughout the 
civilized world 
Porren, Droge & Cuemioat Co., Boston, U.S. A. 

Send for **How to Pur ity aud Be: wtify the Skin.’ 








‘AN “OAW IQ AVON 
=°390138 YP ISOM FC 


Just received a large assortment of the. most bean- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hair, excelling all ever 
Will be retailed at wholesale prices. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15. 1587). 


The Skeleton Wig, al! so lifelike and bearmti- 


ful, will deceive the closest observer. 

Medicated Gloves wil! bleach and soften the 
hands, will remove roughness aud redness, positively 
not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 

The Medicated Mask removes wrinkles, 
po and blackheads from the face; recommended 
xy eminent physicians; price, complete, $2.00 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
for the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively uot injarious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle. 

TUBKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelible and harm- 
less ronge, exquixite as the blush of the rose, $1.00 
and $1.50 per bottle 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders in three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Alburnine wil! change the 
hair without injury t that Beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bot: le. 

Mair Cutti curli Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the Best artists 
in the World, on the premises 

These preparations will be sent on receipt of price 
by mail or express to all parts of the world, 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 














SEAL-SKIN 
JACKETS. 


In new shapes and perfect in fit and 
finish, At much lower prices than 
heretofore. Orders by mail, or informa- 
tion desired, will receive special and 
prompt attention. When customers 
are known to the house, or satisfactory 
references are furnished, goods will be 
sent on approval. 


C. G. 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


_NEW YORK CITY. 





REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


By Special Appointment to 
H.M, The Queen of England. 
H.M. The Empress of Russia. 
H.M, The ) Reape of Germany. 


OPENING 


NEW PREMISES. 
MANTLE DEP'T. 


All latest Paris and London Novelties 


MOURNING DEPT. 














“Florence 
Home Needle Work” 











-188s8- 
is now ready. It contains 96 pages with nearly 250 | 


illustrations. The subjects are Damask Stitchee-:. In cases of emergency Mourning 
Tapestry and Italian Embroidery-:-Drawn Work, 


Darning-:-Crochet &¢. It teaches ladieshowtomake | furnished in. 24 hours 


Solid Silk Braid | The new showrooms and fitting- 


for trimming their garments in latest fashion. Book | rooms form one of the handsomest 
{led to any add receipt of six cents. 
iicemmaittnens Tac: suites in the United States of America. 


| 210 Fifth Ave. —- 1132 Bway, N. Y, 


Remington 


dey STANDARD 


Typewriter 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine 
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SPEED CONTESTS: Cinoiwnati, July 25, 88 








eaighent speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
2, 88. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronro, Aug 13, Interna’! Tournament for World's Cham- 
mionship) ist and 2d Prizes, business correspondence. ist Po 2d Prizes ral testimony (gold and silver 
medals). Send for circular and price-list. VYCKOFF, SE AMANS & BENEDIC T, si 7 Broadway, N.Y. 








To introduce to every lady reader of Bane k's Bazan, we will send 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


for fifty cents (the price for ove aon. 16 months, or 4 months free; or, 
as a Trav Orren will send it 4 monly for 10 cents. The Priscinsa is 
the Best and only practical L adios’ Fancy Work paper pub- 
lished, devoted exclusivel ly to Needlework, Embroider ‘Kn tting and 
Crocheting, Amateur Painting, Decorative Art and Home Adornment, 
and to questions, answers, and correspondence on any of these subjects 
Beautiful Ilustrations and carefully written deseriptions of a: ticles 
of Fancy Work. Great attention given to Knitting and Crocheting. 
All directions carefully corrected and tested before being published 
lustrations of the newest Edgings, Hoods, Wraps, Infant's 
Articles, ete. Among the writers to thix Journal are Mrs. E. L. Mill 
Miss H. H. Watson, Margaret B. Harvey, Miss Eva M. Niles, Miss M: bel 


8S. Emery, 
ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 

for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, and » full-sized Stamp- 
ing Pattern sent to yearly subscribers for mere cost of paper 
and postage. Subscribers can frequently get more than the value of 
a year’s subscription from a single number. 4 Mos. on trial for 10 
cis. Send now. To the Ist, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 50th, 60th, TOth, 80th, 
90th, and 100th answer we receive each month, we send the Priscilla a year 
for the 10 cents sent. Address, PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 





RE 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 
28 






Apply on costae iatnation 98 sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO, 
810 Broadway, New York. 














es ee 
cenu 


Por holding down 
and children. Sample, b 
coos wanted cverywhere, addres L,K, Siajton, 











The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 

bape WEAR GUARANTEED,” stamped on Selvage. 
jonly supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole 


It embodies all known improves 
Comes in the leading shades and in three qualities. 
To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 
ents, 453 and 455 Broome STREET, NEW YORK, 




















BONNETS AND HATS WILBUR’S — 


a to Order in the latest Paris, London, and 

New York Style Serctal attention given to ont-of- 
town Orders. HOW TO ORDER ™ mailed free. 
KE. VAN VORST &€ C0O., 

No, 43 Weat Twenty- went Street, New York, 





Zhe finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
wires no boiling. Invaluable for Dys ppeetes 


ms nijcren OF Bu your dealer, or send tam, 
0. WILBUE & soNs, 8, Philadelphia 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
arntood ‘becoming to ladies 





SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 

by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Pc “Established 1876. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sauces 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York. 


who weas t their hair 
to size and color. 
Beautify ulifying Mask wi with wie es 





sent C.O. Aes 
the m’fr for Iilust’ 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music 
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SEAL-SKIN GIRMENTS 


AND 


PLUSH SACOUES 


THIS MONTH. 


a 





Our $50 plush sacque is the | 


best in America for the money. 


It is made and fin- | 


celebrated seal- 
skin sacque. A 
good plush sacque 
can be had for $2 
$35 will buy a good 
serviceable, hand- 
somely-finished 
plush sacque. 
Will retail 
and seal-skin gar- 
ments at  whole- 
sale prices for cash this month. 





furs 


ished just like our | 


Fashion book and price-list | 


address free. 


C.C, SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 PRINCE ST., N. Y. 


Health 


sent to any 


Underwear for 
Children. 


| tive of the 


BEST &CO 


pune 


. "i 





We have complete 
“ Health Underwear” —CARTWRIGHT & 
WARNER'S “Sanitary Underwear’ — White 
and Natural Wool Ribbed Union Suits and all 


lines of DR. WARNER'S | 


the desirable makes of Merino and Knit Under- | 


CLOAKS & WRAPS. 


wear in all sizes, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
There 

Boys, 

fitted out as well in 

from Hats to Shoes. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


is no other place where 


everything 


ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED 10 HE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or Money re- 


fanded. For richness of color, superior finish,-and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any 
make of “ Black Silk” in the world 


no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 
Samples sent free on application, 0.8. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 


We have had 50 | 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make | 


Girls, and Babies can be | 





| and Children’s section, 


RIDLEYS, 


Gran Sire, New York. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


IN LARGEST ASSORTMENTS AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Elegant new designs, fancy silk -and- wool 
STRIPED and PLAID effeets, with plain to 
combine, the new Honeycomb weave, fancy at 
79e. yard, worth $1; plain at 69c. yard. 

54-inch fancy large plaids and striped CLOTH 
effects at 78c. yard; regular $1.25 quality. 

44-inch imported all-wool FANCY CLOTHS, 
cheviot effects, at 47c. yard. 

New designs in fancy side-band SUITINGS at 
44e. yard. 

Double- fold fancy cloth SUITINGS at 29c. 
yard; never sold less than 49¢. 


36-inch fancy mohair CHECKS at 25c. yard. | 


100 dozen fancy striped SKIRT PATTERNS 
with borders, 40 inches long and 244 yards wide, 
extra heavy, at $1.25, 


PLUSHES. 


Fancy silk PLUSHES, 
47c. yard; worth actually $1.25 

24-inch silk PLUSHES, over 30 leading shades, 
87c. yard; elsewhere $1.25. 

Imported moire SILKS, all new Fall shades, 
also black, 75c. yard. 

Rich novelties, BROCADE SILKS, all com- 
binations, at $1.48, $2.25, and $3.48 yard. 


OPENING NEW IMPORT OF FURS. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall Nuinber Now Ready. 


Send l5c. and receive a sample copy of the 
popular periodical, 
Catalogue (of over 2000 Illustrations) deserip- 
found in our 85 de- 
lowest New York City 


goods to be 
partments, with the 
prices affixed. 


Subscriptions Only 50c. a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, $11, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St; | 


56TO al ALLE sats 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 


DanelksSons 


We are daily opening novelties in Fall and 
Winter Garments in all the newest desiyns. 

Asa special inducement off ra Striped New- 
market, close - fitting back, loose Jront, with bel 
sleeves, at 


$8.00. 


Also, a Cloth Jacket in plain 
Jitting, with bell sleeves, at 


$5.00. 


Handsome variety of Plush Jackets 


Particular attention is directed to our 


colors, close 


Misses’ 
embracing all the latest 
Fall Styles, hoth in short and long garments, m 


Cloth and Plush, not to be surpassed in style or 





ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic | 


Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


Jinish. 


GROASWAY, 8th AND 9th ose: htt 


tracked all over the house—carpets 
spoiled—women worried—isn’t this 
useless waste and worry when the 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
takes all the mud and dirt off the shoes 
in an instant? Send for circular tell- 
ing all about the mat—also ask for cir- 
cular of Steel Picket Fence. 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, 
Works: ee ILL.; BEAVER FALLS, Pa.; 
CINCINNATI, O. 
General Office: 116 Illinois St., CatcaGo, ILL. 
Eastern Agency : 106 ) Chambers Be, NEW Yous. 


SHORT-HAND ten? Sena tor“cteduine 


MARY F. SEYMOUR, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


all combinations, at | 


Contains 154 pages made | 
| up of choice literary matter, with an Illustrated | 


Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 








"Fall aud Winter Dress Goods 


We are offering now in our 
Retail Department Ladies’ 
Melton Suitings and Cassi- 
meres in mixed effects,with 
finished double selvages,for 
trimmings. Fancy Tweeds 
in seasonable shades, with 
accompanving stripes, for 
skirting, in the new “ Pa- 
lette” design. 

An extensive variety of 
Rich Plain Fabrics, with 

| illuminated borders, in 
| Persian colors; and a very 
‘complete line of Gloria 
Cashmere and Drap @Whiver 
in new tints. 

A select invoice of Broad- 
Cloth- Robes, interwoven 
with spun-steel and gold, 
in many novel designs. 

Attention is also directed 
to a line of Ladies’ Cloth 
Robes with Needle - work 
Selvage-band, at $17.50 
and $20.00. 

Orders by mail or express 
carefully executed. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and Iith St., 

New York, 





eu 





| The very latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 
FALL and WINTER 


WRAPS, 

| PALETOTS, JACKETS, 
MODJESKAS, Kc. 

Original in design, in workmanship, 

| perfect in fit, 

| AT PRICES 


Guaranteed lower than 
in the country. 


KOCH & CO., 


Avenue and 20th Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


We still continue the sale of @uinét celebrated 
| Black Silks; we have but a limited quantity, and 
| intending purchasers will consult their own inter- 
| est by buying at once. Special attention is called to 
| Nos. 11 and 13. 
| Number 
‘ 


LADIES’, 


Darlington. 
iyk%QSy 


Are exhibiting their Fall Importation of 


Rich Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Dress Fabrics, 
AND HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES 


ee es this business is full 
to show the very newest and most desiral vey 


Foreign aid American Manat (ure, 
— Chesluwwt Str 
¥ Philadelahia 





exquisite 





any other house 


| 6th 


pared 


goods of 


9, regular price $1.25, for... . 95c. | 
ee ‘ $1.50, at | ee —— 
11 = $1.75, now... - 3.25 
$2.25, ... 1,50 
BLACK GOODs. ——— AAR YY 
40-inch Black All-Wool Armure, re- “ROPE LINEN FLOSS ~ 
duced from 85c. per yard to 50c. j 


EMPRESS CORD 
Soe B GERMAN CORD 
ARGARREN. ART TRREAD 
BOOK on EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 ¢ 
JR LEESON « C§ 
567 BroadwayN ¥ — EES 


Lupin’s 42-inch Black Camel’s- Hair 
Poule, regular S5c. quality, now...... 

Priestley’s 40-inch Silk Warp Black 
Henrietta, regular $1.75 quality, at...... $1.39 


Also at vi 


"vy attractive prices, Colored French Dress 
Goods, Hosiery and Underwear, Corsets, Handker- 
chiefs, Housekeeping Goods, etc., ete. 


New Catalogue Free on 





Application, 


- gas | WEMMI tics Gone teeeseves t conan Poseeres 
| Le Boutillier Of 23d TOOTH ae Gives Fesonans Bararu and 
Brothers, | xew vor. | SOAP, Berk. si Rotates marie 

9 NE IKK, 


Dey St Postp aun receipt "of 25¢. 
CROFT & ALLEN’S SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


BREAKFAST | PHILADELPHIA. | ! | . 


Pe Cific is the only unfailing 
| Absolutely Pure 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers cveryw here 
Atrial sample free 
} _ on request, 





gz perma 


disiig- 


nentiv all annoying 
urements from face and 


body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonons stuffs can 


scssniglteh, Address Mme. Jutian, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 














INJUDICIOUS. 


(The kerosene lamp takes the place of the tallow dip in the Johnson family.) 
“YoO' CHILLUN QUIT LOOKIN AT DAT LAMP. Yo’ WAN’ 


STUN-BLIN’ DE RES’ OB YO’ LIFE?” 





RUIN YO’ EYESIGHT AN’ BE 
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; THE CAPTAIN 
a tee oy, 





EVEN AFFECT GLASSES.” 


I iN THE COURSE oF 
FIFTY YEARS 


“ BUT, PAPA, I CAN’T MARRY CAPTAIN SWITZER 
** BUT, MY DEAR CHILD, THE CAPTAIN CAN SEE QUITE AS WELL AS ANYBODY. 





AN INVALID OBJECTION, 


WHY, HE HAS SQUINT EYES, AND—” 
DOESN'T 











DISTORTED 
“HELEN, WHAT IN THE WORLD 18 THE MATTER WITH 
YOUR FACE? YOU LOOK AS THOUGH YOU MIGHT BE FIRST 
COUSIN TO THE MIKADO.” 
“Wuy, I'VE DONE UP MY FRONT HAIR IN PAPERS, AND 
I GUESS IT’S A LITTLE TIGHT.” 


NO DOUBT. 

AMATEUR ACTOR. ‘* MisTan G1BBs, I SAW YAH IN THE 
AUDIENCE LAAST NIGHT. DONT YAH THINK IN TIME | MAY 
BE ABLE TO REPRESENT THE CHA’ACTAH OF AN OLD MAN 
WITH CONSIDAHBLE POWAH?” 

MR. GIBBS. “OH YES; IN THE COURSE OF FIFTY YEARS.” 
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THE ONLY DOCILE MULE ON RECORD. 
“DAN FLANDERS NEEDNT TALK ‘BOUT DIS HYAH MULE NOT LEADIN' WELL. NEV’ 
SEED A CRITTER WALK OFF MO’ SPRIGHTLY— HEY! WHAT'S DIS? WAAL, IF DEAH DAT 
} STUBBORN YANIMAL DON'T STAN’, AN’ ME A-WALKIN’ OFF WID DE LINE, ARTER I DONE 


eTUGK IT UP!” 








SHE KEPT HER PLACE. 


‘KATE, I LOOK HORRIDLY HOMELY TO-NIGHT.” 
“An, Miss JOSIE, YOU MUST REMEMBER THE MIR- 
ROR REVERSES IVRYTHING.” 














TOO SWEET FO’ NUTHIN’!” 


SHE HAD If. 


**MA, SOME TIME KIN I HAB A SATIN DRESS? ELLEE WATERS HAS ONE, AN’ IT’S JES 


“Yo’ HAS A SATIN DRESS—DE DRESS YO’ HAS ON YOU’s SAT IN MOS’ EBERY DAY FO’ A 


YEAH, AN’S "BOUT ALL DE SATIN DRESS YOU'LL EBER LIKELY HAB.” 














ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 











FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
(Continued from page 720.) 
I had no thought of what was.meant by his 
conditions, nor did I even guess until the morn- 
ing, when Madam told me. “Oh! Madam, is 
there anything in the world—anything that we 
would not do to save them ?” 

Madam looked at me with so much pity in her 
eyes that I wondered. It was pity for me and 
not for her son that I read in that look, Why 
did she pity me? 

I understood not. 

““My dear,” she said, “there are times when 
women are called upon to make sacrifices which 
they never thought to make, which seem impossi- 
ble to be even asked—” 

“Oh! there are no sacrifices which we would 
not gladly make. What can Benjamin require 
that we should not gladly do for him? Nay, he 


is Robin’s cousin, and your nephew, and Sir Chris- | 
He will, if need be, join us 


topher’s grandson. 
in making these sacrifices.” 

“T will,” said Benjamin. - “IT will join you in 
making that sacrifice with a willing heart.” 


“T will tell her to-morrow,” said Madam. “ No, | 


Let us rest. 
It may be that we may 
think the sacrifice too great even for the lives 
and the safety of those we love. Go, Sir, for to- 
night, and return to-morrow.” 

“Surely, Child,” said Madam, presently, when 
he was gone, and we were alone, “ the 
most unhappy women in the world.” 

™ Nay,” I replied. 


I cannot tell her to-night. 
leave us to our sorrow. 


Go, Sir; 


we are 


“There have been other 


women before us who have been ruined and wid- | 


owed by civil wars and rebellions. If it be any 
comfort to think that others bave suffered like 
ourselves, then we may comfort ourselves 
the thought brings no consolation to me.” 

“ Hagar,” said Madam, “was a miserable wo- 
man because she was cast out by the man she 
loved, even the father of her son; but she saved 
her Rachel was unhappy until the Lord 
gave her a son. Jephthah’s daughter was un- 
happy—my dear, there is no case except hers 
which may be compared with ours—and Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was happy in one circumstance : 
that she was permitted to die. Ah! happy girl, 
she died! That was all her sacrifice 
the sake of her father! 


But 


-to die for 
But what is ours ?” 

So she spoke in riddles or dark sayings, of 
which I understood nothing. Nevertheless, be- 
fore lving down I did solemnly, and, in her pre 
sence and hearing, aloud, upon my knees, offer 
unto Almighty God myself—my very life—if so 
that Robin could saved. And 


be then, with 


lighter heart than I had known for long, I lay | 


down and slept. 

At midnight or thereabouts Madam woke me 
up. 

“Child,” she said, “I cannot sleep. Tell me 
truly: 
for Robin’s sake ?” 

“ Nothing, verily ! 
it? 

“Even if it were a sacrifice of which he would 
not approve?” 

“ Believe me, Madam, there is nothing that I 
would not do for Robin’s safety,” 

“ Child, if we were living in the days of perse- 
cution wouldst thou hear the Mass and adopt 
the Catholic religion to save thy lover’s life ?” 

“Oh, Madam, the Lord will never try us above 
our strength !” 

“Sleep, my child, sleep; and pray that as thy 


temptation, so may be thv strength! 


Ah, Madam, can you doubt 


(v0 BE OONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLEAN HANDS 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


BATLEY § RUBBER 





Removes everything, simply by using soap and water 
Never becomes foul and never irritates the skin. 


PRICE LIST, 


Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush $1.50 
Bailey's “* Toilet Brush =. . 25 
Bailey's ‘“* Hand Brush (size 3x1% in a) 


Bailey’s 
Bailey's * 
Bailey's “ 
Bailey's as 


Blacking Dauber. 2 ‘ 
Ink and Pencil Eraser. , 25 
Tooth Brush, No. 1 
Tooth Brush, No. 2 e 5 .50 

Send us postal note and we will forward any of the 
above, aye upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 


c. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. WN. Y: 





is there nothing that thou wouldst refuse | 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 

Detrimental food which, by reason of their 
superior strength, may not seriously affect the 
health of adults, as is well known, frequently 
acts upon the more delicate organs of the child 
to produce disorders of the most serious charac- 
ter. The amount of laudanum or other poison 
that would be harmless to an adult will cause 
the death of an infant. This great difference 
between the vitality of adults and children is too 
generally overlooked in the preparation of food. 
Because no harm immediately perceptible comes 
to the adult by the use of an article of food, no 
thought is given to the effect it may have upon 
the more delicate organs of inferior age. 

Children diet largely upon cake and bread, and 
| these articles, if light, sweet and composed of 








materials that are free from injurious substances, 
|} are easily digested, nutritious and wholesome. 
| There is a danger to our children, however, lurk- 
ing in their bread and cake which is too often 
lost sight of. These articles are now leavened 
| largely by baking powders, and when pure and 
wholesome baking powders are used they make 
| not only the most palatable food, but one much 
| more wholesome and nutritive than if leavened 
with yeast or cream of tartar and soda. The 
trouble arises from the fact,as shown by recent 
| scientific tests by the Government chemists and 
| by official boards of health, that all these baking 
powders, with the single exception of the Royal, 
contain either lime, alum, phosphates, or acids 
of an injurious character. Therefore, when bread 
or cake is made with the use of these cheap 
baking powders, these ingredients (which ave 
present through the efforts of the manufactur- 
ers to produce a cheaper article) pass into the 
food and are taken into the delicate organs of 
( hildhood, where they are the source of very much 
of the disease with which our children are af 
flicted 


Persons 


who have not strong constitutions, 
growing girls, young children, and nursing moth- 
ers are particularly liable to the evil effects pro- 
duced by the introduction of the adulterauts 
named as found in the cheap baking powders. 
Heart-burn and the prevalent forms of indiges- 


tion are often solely traceable to the action of 
alum on the delicate coats of the stomach. Prof. 
W illard Parker, U Ss. surgeon general Hammond, 
Prof. Alonzo Clark, most eminent physicians of 


New York, with scores of others, have written 
| and spoken most earnestly of the evils arising 
| from partaking of such food. There should be 
as much care in the choice of a baking powder 
as in obtaining pure milk or in having a presevip- 
tion compounded from pure drugs and not from 
poisons. 


The matter is one of the greatest importance, 
particularly to the rising generation, and while 
| our conservative law-makers are making up their 
minds as to the proper legislation to stop the sale 
of the poisonous compounds, mothers will do well 
to study it carefully. The house-keeper will ex- 
perience no inconvenience in discarding the use 
of the adulterated baking powder, if she has been 
using it,as the Royal Baking Powder, upon the 
purity and wholesomeness of which all the Gov- 
ernment chemists agree, is equally accessible ; 
but she will need to exercise a close watch upon 
her packages from the grocer in order to pre- 
vent the inferior brands from creeping into her 
kitchen unawares. 


FOR THE 


SICK ROOM 


| READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 
} 








SeeciattY PRepaneo- 
SSS oR 


INVALIDS 


QEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSOMME TAPIOCA 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALEDJARS. 
OFFICE 10! WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 
SOLD BY BEST ORUGGISTS & FANCY GROCERS. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stoek. 
| USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 








**HOME EXERCISER’?. “ 
and Sedentary People; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Y« 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium, 
up bat 6 inches square floor-room; something new, 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,”’ 16 


for Brain Worker 
ths, 













» Down Wm. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
auy other that I liked half as well.” 
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ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have the endorse- 
ment of the highest medical and chemical authorities, and millions 
of grateful patients who have been cured of distressing ailments 
voluntarily testify to their merits. Beware of imitations, and do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 


let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


IT'S ENOUGH TO MAKE A FROG LAUGH! 


GREATEST HIT YET... 


3 BRIGHT VOLUMES, 
Wing & Stings, 75c. 
+ Paws & Claws, $1.00 


( Goblins, Giants, &c.; $1. 
Mi i on receipt J 





i 









TO, 


iy 
LVOAR 





—_ 


The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE BOOKS. Fullof the oddest 
on a and most charming stories with laugh-provoking illustrations by the « 
?rince of Juvenile Artists. Over 10,000 Sold. AGENTS WANTED. 

Apply early to HUBBARD BROs., Publishers, Philada. and Chicago. 


A PERFECT MATCH in Buttons for any garment can be secured by handing t 










g to any Dry 

Goods or Fancy Goods Dealer or to your Dressmaker 

scraps of any material you may desire, and ask them to 

send us. You will receive as pretty a button and the most 

perfect match you ever saw. As to cost, why! no more 

/ than you now pay for ordinary goods. If inconvenient to 

send as above then send direct to either of our factories 1,305 

= , Arch St., Philadelphia, or 1,151 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 
ie 4 ‘stablished 1866. F. H. Goldthwait & Co., Button Manufacturers. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
| 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Madetrom English Eresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 
yen 9 and interest both fuliy guaranteed by Capi- | 


‘“*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
nay be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


»ctors’ bills. 





Sold only 





METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF 
| 21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 


MUSIC, 





tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. _ Succ essful 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
interest. $7,056,500 of ulty all actually nployed at the Conservatory 

io] interest and principal Prominent among them are: Dupiey Buok, ALsext 

re have been returned R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Sueniey. Applicants 


to investors with- 

ut delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
Piret Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $§ and up- 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; © 
New York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


without musical talent not accepted. Send for circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


TAKETHE 
Chicago andj 
dianapolis,Cin- 
wintercities of 
the 

Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide 
E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


BETWEEN 
Louisville, In- 
p cinnati,and all 
© Florida and 
South. 














SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZ 
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POWDERING FOR COUVRETTES, CURTAINS, ETC.—OLD ENGLISH DESIGN.—Worsr fe Patt 





ER’S BAZAR, OCTOBER 27, 1888. 












































RK {6 PatreRns.—F rom tue Sovrn Keystneron Royat Scnoo. or Art Neepie-Worx.—[Srr Pace 715) 





HA RPER’ S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





[ ») 
CU scnold 


(° onstal ble KG 


AUTU MIN Sry LES. 


SILKS AND GRENADINES, 


for Street, Dinner, and Evening Wear, 
showing more novelty of design and colors | 
ing than for many years. 


PLAIN AND FANCY GAZES. 
CREPE DE CHINE. 


ah Dio ovary c LR; 1 9th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


~q 


. cORD 
AL = Kt FASTENINSS 


#4 in place of Button 
Holes, 














} An embodiment 

of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 

i] Waist. 

j COMFORT, 

{ Ease of Movement 

| and & 

Graceful Form. 

Price by mail, $1.00 


CHILDREN'S 


CORDED 
WAISTS 
With wr gy ow STRAPS 
Hand Finishec Buttons at back, 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO, 
WEEDSPORT,N.Y. 


* 


devs 


IMPERIAL” 
KID GLOVES. 


Best for Fit and Wear. 
HENRY M. PEYSER & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

02 Franklin Street. 188 and 140 Grand Street. 
For tele by leading  Dey-Geots Dealers. 


“C LEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
FP. F. Robinson Dye . 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
a~ and wunbeurpassed wearing 
y qualities 

None genuine without our 
trade - mark on each pair 
Send for price-list. 





TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


THE PARAGON WEATHER VEST | 


Greater protection than Seal-Skin Sacque. 
A bar to chilling winds and intense cold, 
A safeguard against Pneumonia. 

Prevents Rheumatism Bronchitis,erChills. 
Indispensable for sufferers from throat or 





ungs. 
Handsome, durable, neat. 
Try one. Satixfaction guaranteed 
PRICE, $3.00, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Send breast measure. Descriptive circular 
free 
At leading Dry-Goods and Clothing Stores. 
Made also for Men and Children. 


DIAMOND SHIRT CO., 
FINE SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Preserve Your Health. 


D. ©. HALL & CO./S PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
GARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATIS&, and all 
LUNG DISEASE Send for 
illustrated circular. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


So_e Manovracrurers, 








86 LEONARD STREET, New York. 


CRAZY WO R BEAUTIFUL SATIN 50 square 
pieces ail colors, post paid 15c 
ex. qly. 20c. Lemarie’ sN. ¥. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N J 


LADY ASENTS Testeazrnh oessnt 





* 








L. SHA 


ternally 








How fo Gure 
SKin & “ep 
DISEASES 
>with the< 
2 CuTICURA 
joan cael 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
yermanently cured by the Cutioura Remepies, when 
ae other remedies and methods fail. 
uTiovea, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
and CuriouRa Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimple s to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resonvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer DruG anp 
Curmiwat Co., Boston, Mass 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











<a a oy blackheads, chapped and oily =@& 
ea in prevented by Cutioveka Soar. “Ga 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Corrovura Anti-Patn Puaster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


1784 1888. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


es 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Felarem ital: me Wel-tee-lit-leme y fete) 
It isthe best Underwear made 
It is the most durable. 
balm id-|-Bigelesm-limeha-m 
It will not irritate the skin. 
It has special electric prop- 
erties. 
It is a_ protection 
vote) (e-amm of 1 e-1a gam 
i cf-Tose-lale Masti i-lat: B 
Manufactured in all styles for Men, 
Women and Children. 
leading merchants. 


against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), 
the yreatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, aud 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,auy desirable shade. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


S Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


DR. SYKE’S “Se 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured a cases pronounced hopeless by Ag ft 
clans, Send for Pree Bos «**Common Sense Tal 
estimonials, They will convince you. 
i SYKES "st ne iy RE 00. 330 Race St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati, 1888. 




















Oh, come, fair Columbla, and turn from the crowd 
or political combatants, clamoring lou 

Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel ont jar, 

Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are, 


And turn to the instrument perfect, complete, 
That beats Time himself, and can never be beat; 
For the SonMER PIANO, as certain as fate, 

Is “the ticket” to win, for the year ’88 


Copyrizht by SonMER & Co., 1868, 


From “ The Midsummer Puck,” 1888, 


In the Midsummer number of 
Puck there is a handsome picture 
(a fac-simile of which is here 
given) descriptive of the present 
condition of affairs in the political 
world, and also showing, in the 
most striking manner, that al- 
though the politicians are fight- 
ing among themselves, yet the 
winning ticket for 1888 in the mu- 
sical world is the Sohmer Piano. 

In the front of the picture is 
Columbia being most courteously 
received by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, 
who desires to present to her the 
“Sohmer” Piano. By the side of 
Mr. Sohmer in a group are Josef 
Kuder on the left, Mr. Charles 
Fahr in the centre, and Mr. Georg 
Reichmann at the right, rejoicing 
over the recognition of the instru- 
ment’s merits on the part of Co- 
lumbia, representing the people of 
the United States. Above this isa 
banner waving the words,‘ Sohmer 
& Co.” In the background one sees 
the Capitol with masses of strug- 
gling politicians surrounding Cleve- 
land, Thurman, Harrison, and Mor- 
ton. But in one thing they all agree, 
that is the high position and stand- 
ing of the celebrated Sohmer Piano, 





OUR 
| [ABIES GENUINE 


Fre TANNED 


Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and ont 
door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 


postage, and we will send to any address one pair of | 


our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durabilit®, and of a 
beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
aud will wear three times aslong. This Boot, on ac- 
count of its softness, is particularly adapted 
to tender feet,and is made in both Opera-Toe and 
Common-Sense Styles, in sizes 2}¢ to 7, all widths. 





OUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 


The reputatfon of our famous Dongola Kid 
Button Boots is such that they need no comment 
from ue, but suffice it to say that for style,finish,and 
durability they are unexcelled by any Ladies? 
Boot sold at retail for double the money. They 
are thoroughly made in the latest OperasToe and 
Common-Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 


| Misses, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is warranted 
| strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 


upon receipt Of only $2.00,and 25 cts. to prepay 
express or postage. In ordering either kind, be sure to 
mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 

and we will guarantee a fil. Also, if you will me ntion 


| this publication, will send a beautiful white-haudle 
| button-hook free with each pair of Boots advertised. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000), of Boston. These Boots 
are manufactured expressly for our trade through the mails, and can be had only by addressing 


500 B 


18 Hyacinths. 
Sy 25 Single Tulips. 
25 Double Tulips. 


12 Exhibition Tulips. 
12 Parrot Tulips. 





Tr HE DONGOLA BOOT all SHOE co., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ULBS FOR $3.75. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, Ete. 
W E deliver at express oftices in New York City for United States, and in Torot 
for Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for out- door 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 
\15 Daffodils, single and double. 
12 Pheasant's-E 
112 Single Sweet-Sc 
24 Scarlet Duc van Tholl.|75 Large Golden-Yellow Crocus. 
50 Blue Crocus, 
\50 White Crocus, 
15 Polyanthus Narcissus. |}0 Variegated Crocus. | 
tc A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order 
the United States and Canada. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. J, TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y., P.O, Box 2494. 


12 Snowdrops(Galanthus 
arcissus nivalis). 

nted Jonquils. 36 Spanish Tris 

15 Scilla Siberica 

|24 Grape Hyacinths. 

}18 Triteleia Uniflora 
(Spring Star Flower). 
Address the sole agent for 
Handsome Iilustrated Catalogue upon application 








J. W. BOUCHTON’S 


PARQUET 


FLO 0 7 ALL STYLES 


Both Thick and Thin, 


WO00D-CARPET 


Or Ornamental Wood Floors, for rooms of all 
kinds, in new and old houses. We make a specialty of 
these goods for Floors, Wainscoting, Walls, 
and Ceiling, both Plain and Ornamental. 

¢?” We have an overstock of some kinds of goods, 
both plain and fancy, that we will close out cheap. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 23d St.,under 5th Ave. 
Hotel, N. W. Send stamp for large book of designs. 


YY, am WSOP \ 
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~ WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases. 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 


THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N.Y. 





CORPULENCY. 


{hetajaries arising from gorpulency, ss 
ost common of which 


Umbilical Herni 
or Ru upture 


ee 





saedina Belt and Umbilical Truss 


which a firm > ven to the abdomen, inva- 
ray, diminishing its size, thereby improving the form 
affording comfort and safety. 


‘SEELEY S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES 


the most diflicult forms of HE 


RUPTURE 


with comfort and safety, com — ting a radical cure 
of all curable cases, Impervi ous to moisture, used 
in bathing; and fitting per, ‘ectly to form of body, are worn 
without inconvenience by the youngest child, most 
delicate lady, or the laboring man, avoiding all 
sour, sw dded un leasantness, eing 
iT COUL, CLEANLY. and always reliable 

CAUTION.—Beware of imitations. All genuine are 
plainly stamped ** 1. B. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.”’ 
¢®~ The Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 


THER IN PER 

esta REFERENCES: a 5 z yj gag - 5 
Agnew, Willard Parker, W, H, Pan wr =e Thomas G 
Morton, o< ~ qeon- Generals of the U.S. y and Navy. 
asoom LANO UTERINE SUPPORTERS. ELASTIC 
stocnincs. SHOULDER BRACES, SUSPENSGRIES, Ac. 
ur ‘Mechanical Treatment of Ceptere, and Price List,"* 

with illustrations end ¢ direc — for self-measurement, 

iled on receipt of Sc. ddress 

LBS SEELEY & O0,, 25,South 11th St., Wiles Pas 


the 
Pecx's Parent Improvep CussionkD 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
¥ work of the natural drum, _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
Ri tion. Conversation, music, even 
+} whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
4 illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F, HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper 











brouaway, New York. 
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